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Pror, Wanrner’s series of communications o on or- 
Kenngylvania School Journal, thography, has been interrupted by his sudden with- 
: _| drawal from the State. Next month, it will be re- 
| sumed by a gentleman capable of doing the subject 
= | full justice. 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. | a 
— —————— | Crass Druis.—We are rejoiced to learn, that 
I consequence of the insertion of the somewhat) these most efficient means of local and self.improve- 
lengthy, but sound and very suggestive address of ment amongst Teachers, are beginning to spread 
Mr, Drxon, of Canada West,—sent us by a valued | over the State. The present County Superinten- 
subscriber there,—our usual allowance of space for| dent of Chester, is about introducing them in a 
editorial anda portion of that for communications| manner, that, if seconded by the Teachers and Di- 
are occupied. For ourselves, this is rather a benefit| rectors of that county, must prove an effective 
than a disappointment, inasmuch as absence from | step on the onward progress of the schools there. 
home and ill-health had left little time for writing. The County Superintendent of Fayette has made 
But to correspondents who are postponed, we can quite a successful experiment, and calls for fuller 
only say, that their valued communications shall information on the mode of conducting them. We 
have the first place next month; and that, as all| believe it was that able veteran, County Superinten- 
friends cannot be accommodated at once, they will | dent Coburn, of Bradford, who first introduced 
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no doubt waive their rights, for a time, in behalf of 
the distant co-worker in the good cause, to whom 
the preference has been given. 





Pror. WickersHam’s Report on the necessity of 
Normal Schools and his address to the first class 
of graduates from the second State Normal School, 
are commended to special attention. 





A courte of trips to the western part of the 
State, during the month of September, imparted 
some views and elicited several ideas, that we had 
determined to share with the reader in this number; 
but they must be held over. 





Micuican: The “ Alpha Kappa Phi,” published 
by the members of a society of the same name, of 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, is before us. It isa 
neat sheet, and filled altogether by the efforts of 
the students of the society, under whose auspices 
it is published. 





them into the State, regularly and efficiently. Can- 
not he, or some one well versed, in the matter, 
comply with the request of County Superintendent 
Gibbons, for the good of the whole State? 





Union Scuoots: Quite a number of large edi- 
fices have been erected within the past three years, 
in various parts of this State, for Union or Graded 
schools, in our larger towns. We will be much 
obliged, if the Principal, or some Director, will fur- 
nish an account of such buildings,—their size, cost 
and arrangement, with the number of Teachers 
employed and of pupils accommodated, and the 
course of studies. A list of such schools would 
now be very interesting and useful, and would show 
that Pennsylvania is behind no State in the Union, 
in this Department of school progress. 


HOME EVENTS IN SEPTEMBER. 


Cuton County.—The Clinton Democrat con- 
tinues the devotion of one of its columns, to the 
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cause of Education, and educationists areinvited to} On the 16th ult., the exercises also of an inter- 
contribute to it. It has very recently published| esting Teacher’s Drill were closed. The class was 
an extra annual report of the Superintendent of | not large, but composed of the best material—of 
the county, by permission of the School Depart-| persons who will adorn and dignify the Teacher's 
ment. This is a good idea; it brings the educa-| profession. The general arrangements,—class- 
tional condition of the county before persons that ification, discipline, recitation, the best mode of 
it would not otherwise reach, and gives greater illustrating and catechising,—constituting the prac- 
publicity to it than could be given by the distribu-| tical duties. of the Teacher, were made the sub- 
tion of the State Superintendent's report. jects of instruction on this occasion. 

The Chapman District Teachers’ Institute com-| Miss Maria Carter, a pupil of Prof. Allen afford- 
menced on the 7th,and the Leidy on the 9th of ed important aid in Phonetics and the best mode 
August. Both were largely attended by teachers, | of cultivating and training the human voice.— 
directors and citizens, From the number present, Especial attention was given to the Primary 
and the inconvenience of getting to the place of | Branches, because these are taught inall our Com- 
meeting, we are warranted in the conclusion, that mon Schools. In Arithmetic, Problems were solv- 
zeal in the cause of education is not flagging in the! ed by rules, after rules had been educed from prin- 
“up-river districts of Clinton.” The exercises) ciples. The expectation of the County Saperin- 
consisted of addresses, lectures and essays. 'tendent were more than realized; and he would be 

Axorner Tracner Gone: James A. Leathers,| glad if some correspondent of the Journal would 
of Centre county, Pa., and recently a teacher of! give the best mode of conducting a Teacher’s Drill, 
Clinton, was killed in June last. He was passing | during three or four weeks. 
under a canal bridge, near Lock Haven, on a boat, | 
when one of the timbers of the bridge, accidentally | 
fell on his head, crushing it to atoms. 


LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
The regular semi-annual meeting of this associ- 
ation will be held on Saturday, Nov. 3, 1860, in the 


“ hee = artantly erected to ie eanse of ; o™- | Female High School building, Lancaster city. The 
mon Schools, was a successful teacher, and his un- : - 
|exercises will be as’ follows: 


ay Maye 8 amen? ves hehe | Ist. An Essay: Subject, ‘‘ The Spelling Book.” 
r | 2d. Reading of selections in prose and poetry, by 

Crawrorp: The ‘l'rustees of Allegheny College, | ..veral teachers. 

have elected Rev. George Loomis, D.D., to the| 3d. Discussion of the following question, post- 

office of President of the Faculty, to fill the va-/ poned from the last meeting of the Association : 

cancy occasioned by the death of Dr. Barker. What benefits are to be expected from the estab- 
Cumpertaxp: The Cumberland Valley Institate, lishment of State Normal Schools? 

Newville, under the care of Rev. 0. Ege & Sons| 4th. Miscellaneous business. 

has recently been repaired and refitted, and is} An address will probably be delivered before the 

now in fall operation. Dickinson College has| Association in the afternoon, by a leading educa- 

just commenced its fall term, with quite a change) tor of this county. 

in its faculty. Dr. Johnson has been elected Presi-} The election of officers to serve daring the com- 

dent, in place of Dr. Collins ; Prof. Hillman has|ing year, will take place upon this occasion. 

been elected to the chair of Mathematics; and| It is hoped that there will be a full attendance 

Prof. Mullin takes the place of Mr. Hillman, as| of teachers. Wii A. Wison, Sec’y. 


Principal of the Grammar School. Lycommnc: We present our thanks to the editor 


Detaware: The fitst number of the “Educa-| of the Williamsport Daily Times, for the flattering 
tional Museum and Literary Casket,” published by| notice of our periodical, which lately appeared in 
W. W. James and 8! A. Tyler, has been received, | the columns of that paper. We wish the editor, 
It is a large sized, clearly printed sheet, devoted, | and his enterprise also, success. 
as its title imports, to the interests of literature) Miyriin: The Mifflin County Teachers’ Insti- 
and education. It is published at Media, Delaware | tute, of which but the call had reached us in time 
county, at $2 a year for single subscription. for our last issue, continued in session five days. A 


Fayette: The Fayette County Teachers’ Asso-|large proportion of the teachers of the county 
ciation commenced at Connelsville on the 6th inst. | were present. The exercises consisted of drills, 
and continued its sessions fora day-aud a half,—| discussions, reports and lectures upon educational 
About sixty teachers of the, county were present, topics. Quite an interest was manifested by the 
and the meeting was characterized by the interest | people at large—a sure indication that educational 
and harmony of its. proceedings. Lectures, class-| matters are becoming the interests of the citizens 
drills and discussions, were the order of exercises | of the county. 
adopted by the body. Moxtcomery: Penna. Female College, near 
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Perkiomen Bridge, closed its session on the 27th (tin and Greek tutor in his Alma Mater.—Ohio Ed. 
ult. No particulars have reached us. | Monthly. 


Nortuampton: The Commencement exercises | 


; hela The Rev. Dr. Goodman, was on Monday inau- 
of Lafayette College, at Easton, were he oF | gurated Provost of the University of Pennsyvani». 


eters orem by rs age tae |The Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, Bishop of Penn- _ 
‘koa cat ba 8 ob tee) i i a : ituue |sylvania, and the Rev. Albert Barnes, officiated on 
f stals " mors | partir vite ye * | the occasion,—the exercises being held in the Mu- 
oO octor oO ivinity upon e ev. e eiville ||: 1 Fand Hall. Philadelphi Th 22 
y i ; : \sical Fan all, Philadelphia. nere are now 
Mitchell, recently resident in Pottsville ; and of Weerepene and 809 students in the University. Of 
paso . oe rate jon J. S dasnnen éunaa) |e 119 belong to the Department of Arts, 518 
GEONE G'S 'OCET EIS Doreuge Common Ps en |to the Department of Medicine, 71 to the Law De- 
Suriivan : The annual Teachers’ Institute, of | partment, and 18 to the Department of Mines, 
Sullivan county, commenced in the borough of | Arts and Manufactures. During the one hundred 
Laporte, on the 17th of September, and will con-| years, that the University has been in existence, 
tinue in session six weeks. The institute is under | there have been about 2000 graduates in the De- 








the immediate supervision of H. Armstrong, Esq., | 
the County Superintendent. No doubt this Insti- 
tute will be of much benefit to those teachers of 
the county who attend its sessions. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 





death of his sister, and read the account of the at- 


tention and respect manifested by the gentlemen | 


of Brooklyn at her funeral, he wept and exclaimed : 


partment of Arts and from 4000 to 5000 in that 
of Medicine.—7ribune. 





State Normat Scuoor Commencewent.—The last 
week in August, 1860, was entered upon by the 


teacher and student, at the Pennsylvania State 


It is said of Kossuth that when he heard of the | Normal School, with more than ordinary anticipa- 


tion and anxiety. Though the Institution has 
many happy periods in her history, ¢o which her 
friends may refer, yet there has transpired nothing 


“Q, that their people were my people, and their | within the Normal walls, that gave greater gratifi- 


God my God.”— Watchman. 





De LA SINCERITE ENVERS LES Exrans.—L’ influ- 
ence de la verite du caractere sur l'ensemble de la 
conduite, est si grande qu’il semble inutile de la 
signaler. L’enchainement du vice et de la faussete 
est inevitable. On s’apprend d’abord a dissimuler, 
parce qu'on a fait le mal; on continue a faire le 
mal, parce qu’on a apprie a dissimuler. Personne 
ne conteste ces observations,—ces sont maximes re- 
connues. Chacun sait que la sincerite est une vir- 
tu garant de toutes les autres; mais ce qu’on ne 
sent pas assez dans l’education, c’est a quel point 
la possession de cette virtu est d’un interet press- 
ant et immediat pour chaque cleve.—Journal De 
L’ Instruction Publique. 





Horace Mann, at Cotitece.—He entered the So- 
phomore Class of Brown University in 1816. He 
was then about twenty years of age. Required by 
illness, superinduced by excess of mental labor, to 
suspend his studies for a short period in each year, 
and teaching school each winter, in order to obtain 
means to defray his summer expenses, yet when his 
class graduated in 1819, Horace Mann was award- 
ed the place of honor in the Commencement Ex- 
ercises, and spoke an oration on the Progressive 
Character of the Human Race, the hopeful vigor 
and decided antipathies of which foreshadowed the 
principles of his subsequent career. While at Col- 
lege, he had entered his name as student-at-law, 
but after graduation, was called to the post of La- 





cation to the friends of popular education, than 
the commencement day of the first graduates of 
the Pennsylvania State Normal School.—Educa- 
tional Record. 

A Goop Lessox.—Porpora, one of the most il- 
lustrious composers of music, of Italy, entertained 
a great feeling of friendship for a young man, a 
pupil of his. He asked his youthful acquaintance 
whether he thought he possessed courage enough 
to follow constantly the road he, Porpora, would 
trace for him, however wearisome it might appear. 
On receiving an affirmative reply, Porpora wrote 
down, upon a piece of ruled paper, the diatonic 
and chromatic scales, both ascending and descend- 
ing, skips of thirds, fourths, fifths, etc., to teach 
him to master the intervals, and sustain the sound, 
besides shakes, groups, appoggiaturi,and other vocal 
exercises of various kinds. This one sheet of paper 
furnished occupation to both master and pupil for 
a year; the following was also devoted to it. The 
pupil began to murmur, but the master reminded 
him of his promise. The fourth year passed, the 
fifth year followed, and still there was the same 
eternal sheet of paper. Even during the sixth 
year it was not given up, though lessons in articu- 
lation, pronunciation and declamation were added. 
At the end of the year, the pupil, who thought he 
was only engaged on the elements of his art, was 
surprised at hearing his master say,—‘‘ There my 
dear boy, you have nothing more to learn ; you are 
the first singer in Italy.” Porpora spoke the truth, 
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for the singer was Caffarelli.— Musical Review and | 


World. 





In Russia every one sings. The singing of the 
Russian infantry is especially deserving of notice. 
In each company, a selection is made of the soldiers | 
possessing the greatest natural aptitude. These 
men are charged with the task of forming the chor- 
uses. When the commander of a battalion per- 
ceives his troops are exhausted, after a long march, 
he orders the singers to place themselves at the 
head of the column, and strike up their national 
airs. Directly they hear them, the troops forget 
fatigue, hunger and thirst. In instrumental music 
the Russians have obtained results equally worthy 
of notice.—Musical Review and World. 





Emuative Ampition.—The intellectual form of | 
selfishness is emulative ambition,—a radical disor- 
der in our scholarship and our schools. Let me 
tell you what I have seen in our christian New 
England ;—two brilliant, high-hearted youths, the 
rival leaders of their class,—all the rest left be- 
hind,—stretching across the four years’ course, 
neck and neck, stimulated by the spur of an eager 
emulation, sacrificing health and peace, only to drop 
one into the grave, and the other into mental per- 
version, at the end of the heat ;—this, instead of 
that nobler spectacle,—both striving generously to- 
gether for wisdom’s own immortal and undounded 
good, each rejoicing in the other’s gains, and then 
both standing, nay, kneeling rather, gratefully to- 
gether on the summit, both have reached. Paint me, 
said the boy Chatterton, to an artist who asked for 
a design,—paint me an angel with trumpet and 
wings, to publish my name over the world! Pla- 
giarism, madness, and suicide, were the’ horrible 
chapters of his biography.—Maine Teacher. 

Horace Mann once made the following declara- 
tions :—‘ I was never intoxicated in my life, unless 
perchance with joy or anger,—I never swore—in- 
deed profanity was always most disgusting and re- 
pulsive to me; and, (1 consider it almost a climax) 
I never used the ‘ vile weed’ in any form. I early 
formed the resolution, to be a slave to no habit.” 
—Ohio Ed, Monthly. 


Forms or Appress.—In the address of clergy- 
men, the appellative Mr. may supply the place of 
the prenomen, when the christian name is unknown; 
as, the Rev. Mr. Parker. The clerical, honorary 
title Dr. may, also, be used when the christian 
uame is not known to the writer, if the clergyman | 
has been doctorated ; as, the Rev. Dr. Wayland. | 
In addressing a judicial officer, or one who has held | 
such an office, if the name is unknown, the honor- | 
ary title Jupce, would be more euphonic; and | 
therefore, preferable ; as Judge Perley. The pre-! 
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fix Hon. may be sometimes admissable; but it is 
generally considered a needless addition ; as, the 
Hon. Judge Fowler. We sometimes hear such ex- 
pressions as the Hon. Mr. Clay; and in England, 
when used, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, or the Hon. 
Lady Hamilton. Good taste and reputable usage, 
require, that the initial of each of the words, Mr., 
Mrs., Esq., and Esquire, should be a capital letter. 
—N. H. Jour. of Education. 


At the National Teachers’ Convention in Buffalo, 
the President read a communication from A, Mil- 
ler, Professor in the Wesleyan University of Iowa, 
offering a premium of a lot of land, in that State, 
for the best written tract on ‘ Zhe Condition of the 


| Poor in large cities, and the effect on the moral and 
‘social condition, by relieving their Temporal Wants.” 


Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
lectured before the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on “ The Scholarship of Shakspeare.” 

The object of the lecture, was to disprove the 
idea, that the mighty genius of Shakspeare was not 
indebted for any of its glory, to classical or literary 
acquirements. 

Professor North first showed, that, from the 
position of Shakspeare’s family, a respectable edu- 
cation must, almost of necessity, have been given 
to the young poet. The mystery that enshrouds 
the youth of the great bard, was penetrated as 
much as might be, for a substantiation of this idea. 

Perhaps the strongest proof that Shakspeare 
was, to some extent, a classical scholar, was found 
in his selection of themes, and in the style of his 
treatment of them. No English author is more 
persistent, and at the same time felicitous, in his 
use of classic fable and imagery.— Mass. Teacher. 


Pusiic anD Private Scnuoors.—At Painesville 
Ohio, is located the Lake Erie Female Seminary, 
planned like Mt. Holyoke. We were there a few 
moments on the anniversary occasion, but had 
little time to stop. They have a noble building, 
well finished, which cost, complete, $40,000. The 
school has been in operation one year, with about 
120 pupils. There were two graduates. 

Graded schools meet with much favor in Ohio. 
At Painesville they are erecting a central high 
school building, to accommodate 400 to 500 pupils, 
at an expense of $13,000. It will be a fine brick 
structure with stone basement and corners. Rooms 


jare to be fited up in the basement for a janitor’s 


residence, so that things may be properly guarded 
and cared for. Other parts of the basement will 
be occupied by lecture rooms. 

Here in Painesville will be one of the best op- 
portunities in the country, for comparing the rela- 
tive expense of public free school, and tuition edu- 
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cation. Forty thousand dollars prepares a build- 
ing to finish up the education of 120 young ladies, 
boarding from home. Thirteen thousand prepares 
one to do nearly the whole school instruction of 
400, living at home. Twelve thousands dollars is a 
low estimate for the annual expense of the 120, 
and taking half as expense if at home, we have six 
thousand left, which is as much as it is likely to 
cost annually for the 400. We will not stop to 
eompare the nunnery system with the other. We 
only say, that any community that can support a 
good private school, can support a better public 
school, with less cost to the community, if they 
will work harmoniously and judiciously.—lIllinois 
Zeacher. 





Rev. Thomas Hill, President of Antioch College, 
delivered an address before the Literary Societies 
of the Normal University of Illinois, at the late 
Anniversary. Mr. Moulton, President of the State 
Board of Education, conferred diplomas upon ten | 
graduates, four of whom were ladies. The first | 
Commencement of the State Normal University, is 
regarded asa great success. The following was 
the graduating class song : 

We walked the morning sun beneath, 
Glad wandering side by side, 

Our hopes entwined a pjeasant wreath, 
Bright Friendship’s smile our guide; 

With heart and hand uplifted, sped, 
United still in heart ; 

We now, toward separate pathways led, 
Perchance forever part. 


Normal Schools necessary to the establishment 

of a Profession of Teaching. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

The Scholarship of Shakspeare. 

The Gods.—A Poem. 

Oral Instruction, and the true use of Text Books. 

Adult Education. 

The Philosophy of Education. 

The Teacher and his Work. 

Special Education: Needs of the American peo- 
|ple. 

Physical Education. 

The Importance of the Teacher’s Profession in 
a national view. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 

Is it expedient to make Calisthenics and Gym- 
nastics a part of School Training? 

The present state of Education in Greece. 

The Relation of Education to Labor. 

Has a purely intellectual culture, a tendency to 
promote good morals ? 

The proper mode ef examining schools and re- 
porting thereon. 


Hook Notices. 











|Grapuics, the Art of Accurate Delineation; a system of 


school exercise for the education of the eye and the 
training of the hand, as auxiliary to writing, geography, 
and drawing. By Rembrandt Peale. 105 pages, 12mo. 
With an accompanying set of 8 large plates, illustrative 
of the principles of the work. E. C. & J. Biddle, Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

This is a new and condensed edition of Mr. Peale’s larger 


work, published some years ago. It meets the profession 





We part ere yet the noon grows hot, 


of August. 


Or threatening storms appear ; 
While yet “the evil days come not,”’ 
To cloud each joyous year. 
Our feet shall tread in different ways, 
Through sun and shade we’ll roam; 
Yet every path through varied maze 
May lead to one blest home. 


And when in evening shade we stand— 
Our wearied earth-toil o’er— 

Still longing for the unknown land, 
For morning evermore ;— 

Oh, may we to our God, the Light, 
Uplift our gaze afar, 

Beholding through the darksome night 
The bright and morning star. 





We give below the subjects of the Lectures and | 
discussions, that occupied the attention of the. 
National Associations, which met during the month 
They will suggest to the reader the | reyised on several occasions since. 
general tone of thought which prevailed, and the las a first book for the schools of different grades, and will 
objects to be accomplished. 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 





What is the true order of studies ? 

The relation of Normal Schools to popular Edu- 
cation. 

The relation of Mental Philosophy to Education. 


jat a time when teachers are becoming aware of a neces- 
|sity for the methodical and scientific instruction of the 
|**eye and the hand” in delineating objects, as a regular 
|part of school training. It is, we believe, the only work 
|yet published on this subject, in our own country; and 
|though its first appearance was somewhat in advance of 


‘the proper time, yet that time has now arrived, and we 


| prophecy for the work a full demand, and for the subject, 
lits due place in our course of school exercises. We hope 
| soon to be able to include the topic of ‘Graphics’? amongst 
the subjects of our regular serial articles; but, in the mean- 
| time, teachers desirous of a highly suggestive and useful 
| work, can make no mistake in obtaining and using that of 


Mr. Peale. 


[Ind. Journal. | A ComPREHENSIVE Dictionary of the English Language, 


with import- 


by Joseph Worcester, LL.D. Revised, 
Swan, Brewer 


ant additions. Large 12mo. 608 pages. 
& Tileston, Boston. 1860. 

| This is a much improved and most valuable edition of 
;the same work, first published in 1830, and modified and 
It is now presented 


\be found most admirably suited for the purpose; and by 


|all who prefer Dr. Worcester’s Dictionaries as the stand- 
jard of spelling and pronunciation, it will be received with 


| . 
pleasure and used with advantage. 


The time has gone by when the small vocabulary with 
anincomplete collection of wordsand very imperfect de- 
finitions is sufficient to supply the wants of even the or- 
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dinary schools; and we hail the preparation of dictiona- 

ries of a fuller and yet comprehensive class, as no more 

than what is due to the progress of the age. 

A Famitrar Compenpn or Geo ocy, for the school and 
the family, with plates, notes, glossary and index. By 
A. M. Hillside. 150 pages, 12mo. James Challen & 
Son, Philadelphia. 

This is, what its title states, a ‘“‘ compend” of the sci- 
ence of Geology. Itis in the form of question and an- 
swer; was originally prepared for the use of the author’s 
own children, but enlarged somewhat for school use ; and 
contains, in small space, a full outline, with all the requi- 
site parts and definitions to lay the foundation of an accu- 
rate knowledge, of the science. It would be difficult to 
find a book, on any subject, with so much sound and re- 
liable information in so small space. 

THe New Pvusiic Scnoot Sincine Boox. By John 


Bower, Teacher of Music in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia. A new selection of the best and most popular 


songs, ballads, odes, duetts, and pieces, adapted to the | 
singing exercises of schools, academies and other educa- | 


tional institutions. 192 pages, small diamond edition. 

Leary, Getz & Co., Phila., 1860. 

There is great variety of pieces (without the notes) in 
this new collection; and, so far as we have had time to 
examine, all are appropriate to youth and school time. 
Nationa First REapeR; Or, Word Builder. Revised 


edition. 128 pages, 12mo. By Richard G. Parker and 
J. Madison Watson. A. S. Barnes & Burr. New York. 


This new edition of the ** Word Builder’ will be warm- 
ly welcomed by the many admirers of that work. The 
improvements consist mainly in the reading lessons, 
which have been re-written and added to, and divided 
into short paragraphs, and in much addition to the beauty 
of the illustrations and typography. In this, “ its perma- 
nent form,” the work challenges and will bear examina- 
tion. 


ABRIDGED History or THE UniTED Srares; or Repub- 


lic of America. By Emma Willard, Author of a Series 
of Histories and Chirographic Charts. New’and en- 
larged edition. 472 pages 12mo. Witha Table of Con- 
tents and numerous Plates and Maps. A. S. Barnes & 
Burr, New York. 1860. 

This is a new edition of the well known work of Mrs. 


Willard, and gives the leading events of our country’s pro- 


to hold the office of Co. Superintendent. In dispusing of 
the cases of contested claims to the office, which followed 
the recent triennial selection,—the last of which has just 
been terminated,—and of applications to fill vacancies 
that subsequently occurred, the present State Superinten- 
dent was considerably embarrassed by the want of certain 
and publicly prescribed rules on the subject. But as 
neither the selecting conventions nor the applicants for 
the vacancies, had had full and distinct notice of the 
qualifications for the office, that would be required, it was 
thought inexpedient, if not unfair, then to frame and adopt 
rules and apply them to previously existing cases. 

| There being now, however, no existing claims to be 
prejudiced by ez post facto rules, it is proposed to state the 
qualifications that will hereafter be insisted on, and which 
| will alone entitle any one to hold the office of County 
Superintendent,—whether selected by a convention of di- 
rectors, or originally selected and appointed by the State 
Superintendent. 

1. Moral Character.—The 7th paragraph of the 46th see- 

tion of the general school laws, of May 8, 1854, authori- 
|zes the State Superintendent to remove any County Super- 
|intendent for “ immorality ;” and, a fortiori, the duty of 
| requiring sound moral character as a qualification for ap- 
| pointment to the office originally, must be conceded.— 
| Hence, habitual immorality will be an obstacle in all cases; 
land if alleged by persons of responsibility, will be deci- 
sive, unless the charge be satisfactorily disproved. It is 
|impossible here to specify every kind of disqualifying im- 
|morality ; but it may be instanced, that habitual intempe- 
rance, profanity, lewdness, scoffing at religion, falsehood 
\or dishonesty, will be regarded as of this class; and they 
| will be regarded as habitual and continuing, if occurring 
so near the time of application for appointment, as to pre- 
| clude the idea of intervening reformation. 


2. Literary Acquirement.—The 39th section of the law 
lof 1854, enjoins that persons selected for the office of Co. 
| Superintendent, shall be ‘‘of literary and scientific ac- 
| quirements.” This somewhat vague language is, how- 
|ever, explained and particularized by other expressions in 
jthe same act. The 23d section authorizes directors ‘* to 
|establish schools of different grades,” and to “direct what 


arpee 3, 4, Per pnt pleasant style of that popular writer | branches of learning shall be taught in each school ;”’ the 
and teacher,— bringing the chronicle down to the attempt- | 88th section enjoins upon the County Superintehdent “ to 
- Urea os sooth of John Brown, in Virginia.— ve that in every district shall be taught orthography, 
The object of the writer seems to have been, not to cloud | reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and arith- 





orcumber the narrative with minute details or useless 
events, but to occupy the share of space at her command 
with permanent facts and instructive occurrences and re- 
sults ;—a feature not sufficiently often found in school 
histories. 





ms ‘Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Ha xrispurc, Ocroper, 1860. § 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Joun A. Catnoun, Dayton P. O., Armstrong county, to 





be County Superintendent of that county in place of R. W. 
Smith, whose term had expired. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

96. Up to this time, no specific official construction has 
been given to that part of the school law, which states, in 
general terms, the qualifications that shail enable a person 


| 
|metic, as well as such other branches as the directors shall 


require ;”? and the 41st section makes it ‘‘ the duty of the 
County Superintendent to examine all the candidates for 
the profession of teacher, in his county, and to give to 
each person found qualified, a certificate, setting forth the 
| branches of learning he or she is capable of teaching ; and 
| such examination and certificate shall be renewed as often 
as any such teacher shall be employed in teaching any 
|branch of lea:ning, other than those enumerated in his or 
|her certificate; and no teacher shall be employed in any 
school to teach other branches than those set-forth in such 
certificate of such teacher.’? Hence, as it is plain that 
any branch of general learning (short of a professional 
education,) may be taught in a common school, it must be 
equa!ly plain that the County Superintendent is to be ca- 
pable of examining teachers in ali the branches taught in 
the common schools of his county. And he must be 
qualified to visit the schools also. But, as the branchesin 
the different counties, beyond what are called the six com- 
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mon school studies, are very various, it would be impos- | almost essential. Besides, when the officer is ap pointed, 
sible here to prescribe any list that would suit all. The a personal interview affords the best opportunity for ad- 
only expedient therefore, left, is to adopt the full profes-|vice and consultation. More can be effected, by this 
sional certificate, or a State Normal school certificate or di- means, in one hour, than by a quire of written correspon- 





ploma, as the standard, and as evidence of proficiency in | 
the branches which either enumerates; leaving particular | 
cases to depend, each, on its own circumstances. 

Hereafter, therefore, no one will be recognized as an 
applicant for the office of County Superintendent, who | 
does not hold the full county certificate, of proficiency in | 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geogra- 
phy and arithmetic, issued at a regular examination by | 
some County Superintendent in good standing, and not| 
issued at a private examination, or for the express pur- | 
pose of qualifying the applicant to be a candidate; or the! 
certificate or diploma of a State Normal School. There | 
is nothing hard or unfair in this rule, but the reverse. He 
who aspires to the authority of examining others and their | 
schools, should himself have, by an examination, shown 
his-ability to do what he undertakes to judge of and de- | 
cide upon in their cases. And it is worse than a farce— 
it is an injury to the cause of education—to see teachers 
puzzled by questions which, perhaps, the propounder could 
not answer without the book, or to hear him decide on the 
grades of certificates, the highest of which he himself 
might, if places were changed, fail to obtain. Scholar- 
ship, then, to the extent of a full professional certificate, 
will hereafter be an indispensable qualification. 


3. Professional Skill_—The 39th section of the law re- 
quires “skill and experience in the art of teaching,”’ in 
the County Superintendent. But as the possession of a 
professional certificate cannot be obtained without satisfac- 
tory proof of this *‘ skill,”’ to the officer issuing it, nothing 
more need be said, except to add, that the ‘ experience” 
will be required to be reasonably recent. The County 
Superintendency and the system for the public examina- 
tion of teachers, have now been in operation six years.— 
During that time they must, at least, have produced can- 
didates enough, qualified according to their own standards, 
to fill the office in all the counties. Experience in teach- 
ing a common school within six years preceding the ap- 
pointment, will, therefore, in all cases, be required as a 
qualification. This limit is, perhaps, too wide; for the 
improvements in the art of teaching are so numerous, and 
many of them so recent, that, a teacher out of school for 
six years, may be “behind the times” in these respects. 
But it is not well to draw the limits too close ; and in case 
of rival applications, more recent experience, all other 
things being equal, can always be preferred. 

4. Residence in the County.—There is no office amongst 
us, whose efficient and proper discharge more largely re- 
quires a full knowledge of the theatre of action, and of 
the people to be ministered to, than that of County Super- 
intendent. It was the opinion of a former State Superin- 
tendent, that a stranger to the county and the people, lost 
half his first term before he learmed the localities of the 
school houses, the names and standing of the teachers, or 
the disposition and plans of the different boards of direc- 
tors. The constitutional qualification of residence, at 
least one year before appointment, will accordingly be en- 
forced. 

5. Deportment—So much depends on the appearance, tact, 
and power of expression of a County Superintendent, that 
an opportunity to form an opinion on these points, from 
actual observation, is more than merely desirable—it is 





dence. 

To conclude, by reducing the foregoing to the form of 
rules, which may be more easily remembered and acted 
on, it is now announced that, to qualify any one to be com- 
missioned as County Superintendent :— 

1. The moral character must be shown to be above just 
reproach. 

2. A full professional county or State certificate, must 
be produced. 

3. Practical experience in teaching a school during a 
reasonable time, within the next preceding six years, must 
be shown. 

4. One year’s legal residence, in the county, next before 
the appointment, must be established. 

5. No one will hereafter be appointed to fill a vacancy, 
without a personal interview with the State Superinten- 
dent. 





ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


97. Question: If the school tax on unseated lands in 
a district has been collected and paid into the county 
treasury, and the county commissioners refuse either to 
pay the money to the district treasurer, or to give him an 
order on the county treasurer for it, until after the first of 
January, 1861,—what course shall be taken to get it soon- 
er.— White District, Cambria county. 


Answer: The money, or an order for it on the county 
treasurer, is to be demanded from the county commission- 
ers, in the presence of witnesses, by the district treasurer ; 
and if neither be given, they are to be sued forit. It is 
not their money. They only hold it as trustees for the 
district ; and the withholding of it, or the application of 
it to county purposes, is very like a breach of trust. 

98. Question: A school house was built by a neigh- 
borhood, previous to the present system—(say 25 years 
ago,)—then given up to the Directors of the district, and 


a common school kept in it ever since. Can the Board 
now sell it ?—H illtown District, Bucks county. 


Answer: If there were no trustees or other persons 
who had the charge of the school and lot, but it was given 
up by general consent tothe Board, and held by them over 
21 years, they can sell it and give a good title. But if 
there were and are trustees from whom the Board hold it, 
such trustees must convey it to the Board, and then the 
Board can se]] it and make a good title, under the 2d par- 
agraph of the 18th section of the School Law of 15854. 

99. Question: After the Board have adopted a uni- 
form series of schoo] books for the District, and given full 
notice of it, what is to be done, where some parents re- 
fuse to comply ;—some saying they are too poorto buy the 
books, and some refusing to do so till the old ones are 
worn out.— Venango District, Erie county. 

Answer: The general remedy is to exclude the child- 
ren, till the books are provided and the rule of the Board 
complied with. In the case of actual indigence, the Board 
may and probably should provide books, at the expense of 
the district. The same principle which authorizes them 
to exonerate from tax on account of poverty, should cause 
them to furnish the books ; otherwise, the naked permis- 
sion to enter the school will be useless, without the pro- 
per facilities for study. The plea that the “old books 
must first be worn out” is frivolous and should not be at- 
tended to. If it be, no uniformity can ever be effected, 
except so slowly and irregularly as to defeat the very end 
in view. 
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100. Question: Is it lawful for the same person to be 
Director and Teacher, at the same time and in the same 
District.—Zerbe District, Northumberland county. 


ANsweER: It is not, and has been so decided; see L. & 
D. page 100, No. 360. If the person be a director, he can- 
not contract with himself as teacher ; and if he be a teach- 
er, he cannot visit his own school asdirector. The duties 
of the two stations are utterly inconsistent with each 
other. 

101. Question: Are persons who have property, but 
who are marked as “‘ infirm,” in the assessor’s list, to pay 
a school tax on occupation ?—Birmingham District, Alle- 
gheny county. 

Answer: They are not. If no occupation is stated or 
valued against them in the “‘ adjusted valuation,” of course 
none can be taxed. If an occupation is stated, no tax 
should be put on it, for how can an “ infirm’? person,— 
one blind, sick or extremely old,—make an occupation 
productive ? and it is only on productive occupations that 
the tax is leviable. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS, 

102. Question: An assistant in a common school is 
not employed or paid by the Directors but by the prin- 
cipal of the school, who, for a certain amount, contracts to 
teach the school and pay his own assistants. Must such 


assistant be examined by the County Superintendent ~~) 


Teacher in Perry county. 

Answer: Certainly. The object of the official exami- 
nation of teachers is to ensure, as far as practicable by 
this means, correct and sufficient instruction to the youth 
of the State ; and, as the assistant has as much influence 
upon the studies and habits of the pupils as the principal, 
the reason for the examination of the one is as strong as 
for that of the other. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 

103. Question: Can portions of two adjoining town- 
ships, situated in different counties, be formed into one 
Independent School District, by the action of the Courts? 
—Citizen. 

Answer: The act of 8 May, 1855, which authorizes 
Courts to establish Independent Districts, only gives that 
power, when the whole of the territory is jn the same 
county. There is no authority to create an Independent 
District in the case proposed, short of an act of the Legis- 
lature. It would be, in some respects, an alteration of 
the county lines ; for the Independent District thus creat- 
ed must belong, as such, to one county or the other, out of 
which it was taken. 

104. Question: Is it legal or proper for Directors, to 
grade the wages of teachers, in proportion to the grade of 
their certificates ?—Citizen. 

ANSWER: It is legal, and a most beneficial practice.— 
It benefits the community by holding out constant induce- 
ments to teachers to improve their qualifications and thus 


improve the schools; and it is an admirable means of sti- | 


mulating teachers to study and progress in their profes- 
sion. The practice of paying like salaries to all teachers, 
irrespective of their relative qualifications,cannot but have 
an injurious effect on the profession, by withdrawing one 
of the most ordinary incentives to improvement. 


105. Question: Who is to pay for the special or extra 


assessment enjoined by sec. 35 of the School Law of 8 | 
May, 1854 ;—the school board of the district within which | 


it is made, or the county commissioners !—Citizen, North- 
umberland county. 


ANSWER: It is believed that the county commissioners 
are to pay the assessor for this duty. It is but the com- 
pletion of the duty enjoined by the 29th section of the 
same act, the liability to pay for which by the county com- 


missioners no one doubts. It is also the rule of the whole 
| school law and system, that expenses of this kind shall be 
|paid by the county, and not by the districts ; for instance, 
when services of this kind devolve upon the assessor, by 
|the creation of an independent district, under the act of 8 
| May, 1855, the 7th section of that act expressly declares, 
'that the county commissioners ‘‘shall pay, out of the coun- 
ity funds to said assessors, the usual compensation for the 
| services enjoined by this section.’’ 


| 


| 106. Question: If incompetent teachers be selected by 
|@ board of directors, is there any mode of correcting the 
|evil, before the schools are opened ?—Citizen, Lehigh co. 


The only remedy is by the 
| visitation of the schools by the County Superintendent, af- 
‘ter they shall be in operation. He may then declare the 
teacher “‘incompetent’’ under the 38th section of the 
school law of 1854; and if not removed and a competent 
teacher be not provided, the District will loose its an- 


| ANsweER: There is not. 


/nual share of the State appropriation. 


107. Question: Is it the duty of the Directors, of a 
District to make an arrangement, for the admission, into 
the schools of an adjoining District, of such children as 
live at an inconvenient distance from the nearest school 
of their own District ?—Citizen of Bucks county. 

ANsweER: When, “on account of great distance from 
or difficulty of access to, the proper school house in any 
District,’? some of the children of such District can be 
more conveniently accomodated in the school of an ad- 
joining District,—the school law says (paragraph 9, sec. 
25, act of 8 May 1854) “it shall be the duty of the Direc- 
tors or Controllers of such adjoining Districts, to make an 
arrangement by which such pupils may be instructed in 


| 


the most convenient school of the adjoining district.°— 
|The schoo] law thus declares the arrangement in question 
|a ** duty,’? but as it has provided no means for its enforce- 
ment, it is out of the power of this Department to do more 
than declare the moral imperativeness of the duty. And 
further,—as the arrangement is to be a matter of contract 
between the two Boards interested, and the making of a 
contract, of necessity, implies the exercise of discretion in 
both parties, it is presumed, that the ordinary Courts of 
Justice would not, if appealed toin such cases, compel 
the performance of this duty, after one or both of the 
Boards interested had considered the matter and decided 
it to be inexpedient. Hence, from every view of the sub- 
‘jeet, while it appears, that the formation of an arrange- 
ment for this purpose is a “ duty’ of the Boards interest- 
ed, and equally as imperative as that of providing a suffi- 
‘cient number of schools for the instruction of the youth 
within the bounds of each District, yet the entire con- 
tro] of both questions is, by law, left to the discretion of 
the proper Board of Directors. 


108. Question: The Board of Directors have purchased 
}a lot with the funds of the District and are building a 
school house on it. The deed does not convey them the 
full title in fee simple, but only vests the property in the 
| District, ** so long as it shall be used for the purposes of 
common school education.”’ Is this legal ?—Citizen. 
Answer: It is believed to be neither legal nor in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the school system. 

The power to purchase real estate conferred by the school 
law on a Board of Directors, is evidently and only that of 
purchasing in fee simple—or such title as shall be entire 
and unconditional. It is in these words: ‘‘ To purchase 


and hold such real and personal property as may be neces- 


| sary for the establishment and support of the schools, and 


‘the same to sell, alien and dispose of when it shall no longer be 
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necessary for the purposes aforesaid.” These wordsin Italic! Answer: He should at once inform the Board of the 
are very significant and plainly imply that the property | avoided district, of the fact, in writing, that they may be 
purchased—that is, acquired by the act of the Board for | prepared to deal with such Teachers as they deserve, when 
use of the District—shall only be such as may be sold they come before them for schools; and, if required, and 
when no longer required. To pay money for, or even to | his other engagements permit, he should re-examine, and 
accept gratuitously and erect an expensive building on, a | that thoroughly, all such teachers in the presence of the - 
lot to be held only “‘ so long as used for the purposes of | proper Board. 

common school education,” is a violation of this provision | 11}, Question: If Teachers who have already been 
of the law, because “ the same”? cannot be sold, “‘ when no Once examined this year, apply for schools in another Dis- 


longer necessary for the establishment and support of the | ‘ict, is it the duty of the County Superintendent to re- 
‘ wee re y PP |examine them in such District ?—County Superintendent. 
c . 


Otherwise, the price of the Jot in most ys, 
and in all cases the cost of the house, might be a dead loss 
to the District. 

The practice is no less inconsistent with the interests 
and objects of the school system. Nothing is to be done | 
by a Board of Directors, which shall be an obstacle in the | 
way of improvement, either in the location or condition of 
the school buildings. These must, at all times, be suscep- 
tible of such changes and alterations as the good of the | 
District demands. But if conditional titles be tolerated, | 
the District may be tied down forever to an unsuitable lo- 
cation or an inconvenient house, except at the cost of the | 
total and gratuitous abandonment, to the original donor, | 
his heirs or assignees, of the unsuitable site. To prevent 





AnsweER: It is, if requested to do so by the Board of 
| Directors of such other District ; for it is to be borne in 
|mind, that the examination is intended as much for the 
information of the Directors who are about to employ the 
Teacher, as for that of the County Superintendent. But 
if the Directors of the other District do not require it, a 
second examination need not be given, inasmuch as it is 
not necessary for the information of the County Superin- 
tendent. 

112. Question: If a Teacher change the figures or the 
date of his certificate, or permit another to do so, what is 


the duty of the County Superintendent.—County Superin- 
tendent. 


Answer: If the term for which the certificate was 


this cramping effect on the system—to enable the Board | issued has not expired, the County Superintendent should 
always to be in @ position to adopt improvements in sites | annu! the certificate ; and if it has, he should refuse to re- 
and buildings, without (or with as little as possible of,) | examine such Teacher, or renew his certificate ; and the 
loss to the District, the intention of the law evidently is, | the same should be done if the change was made by an- 
that the title of all real estate shall be in fee simple, and | other with the consent of the holder of the certificate; for 
alienable, at the pleasure of the Board, for its full value.|in both cases it is a fraud and a forgery, and such person 

The only exception to this rule is, when a lot with a} should not afterwards be admitted into the profession ; ex~ 
school house on it is thus conditionally conveyed. This jcept perhaps in the case of a very young and thoughtless 
may be accepted and used, because it can be at any/| person, who really did not realize the enormity of the 
time abandoned without loss; and its acceptance and /|act, and who manifests sincere sorrow, and a reliable de- 





use will never be a barrier in the way of improvement. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


109. Question: If Directors disregard my certificates 
in the selection of Teachers, and appoint those with poor | 
qualifications, over others who are well qualified, what is 
to be done ?—County Superintendent. 


termination to avoid such acts in the future. 


NOTICES TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

113. Visits by State Superintendent.—The State and Dep. 
Superintendents will visit as many counties during the 
autumn and winter, as official engagements will allow; 


|and in order to enable them to arrange their absences from 


Answer: Cases of this kind are rare and are generally | 
owing to family or other outside influence ; and the condi- 
tion of the schools thus filled is to be closely scrutinized | 
by the County Superintendent. 

It is true that where inferior teachers have been placed | 
in the schools by a Board of Directors, because they could 
obtain no better, the County Superintendent is bound, by 
reason and sound policy, not to be extreme in his official 
visitation, and should allow for the difficulties under which 
the Board labored when they selected their teachers. 

But in cases in which Directors have good teachers be- 
fore them, willing to take the schools, but disregard the 
law and their solemn duty, and wilfully appoint incompe- 
tent teachers,—the County Superintendent is bound by 
the most sacred obligations of official duty, to scrutinize 
such schools most closely, during his official visitation ; 
and if he find them in an unsatisfactory condition owing 
to the presence of “‘incompetent”’ teachers, it is not an 
act of discretion with him, but of duty, to report them to | 
the Board, and to put the 38th section of the general school 
law of 1854 in force. 





110. Question: What isthe duty of the County Super- 
intendent, when he knows that Teachers take pains not 
to be examined in the District in which they really intend 
to apply for schools, but manage to be examined in some 
other ?—County Superintendent. 


Harrisburg with as little loss of time as practicable, County 
Superintendents will please inform the department, at the 
earliest possible day, of the time and place of the meeting 
of all county institutes or associations. Of course, all 
cannot be attended; but this information will enable 


more to be visited than might otherwise be practicable. 


114. Postage: The P. O. Department having prohibited 
the reception of letters by Post Masters, without prepay- 
ment of postage in all cases, Co. Superintendents will keep 
an accurate account of all postage prepaid by them on letters 
sent to this department ; the amount of which will be allow- 
ed them on settlement, as far as the postage appropriation 
of the Department will enable it to meet the expense. It 


\is to be remarked however, that this rule will only cover 


the postage of official letters sent to the Department, by County 
Superintendents. 

115. Number of Certificates, §c.: As soon as he has com- 
pleted the public examination of Teachers in his county, 
each County Superintendent will report to this Department, 
the following items of information ;—giving only aggre- 
gate numbers in each case, and not the names of the Teach- 
ers examined : 

1. Number of Professional Certificates granted during 


the present year. 
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2. Number of Provisional Certificates granted during | natural advantages, the oceanic currents that sweep 
the present year. ‘by it,—all conspire to make it a grateful retreat in 
3. Number of applicants rejected during the present ithe hot summer months 
oo | ‘The gulf stream which passes here some distan 
wits s Ss § s ce 
He will also state the lowest grade, or figure, of qualifi- | ad J P 
— —- off the shore, and the cold streams from the. north, 


cation, in each branch which entitled any applicant to a} . . 
provisional certificate, during the year; if such a rule was {80 temper the atmosphere, that the glowing mid-sum- 


adopted by him. /mer days are relieved of their oppressive heat, and it 


116, Certificates and Note Books.—A supply of profession- ‘is rare that the hill on which the great public houses 
istand is warting in refreshing breezes. 


al and provisional certificate books, and of visitation note | 
books, is now on hand, and will be sent, by mail orex-| The surface of the island is gently rolling, and along 
press, to County Superintendents who may write for them. | the shore is occasionally rugged and rocky, present- 
Officers doing so, will please state precisely which and ing stern barriers to the eternal roll of the sea; for 
how many of each they desire, and not order more than the city is situated on the extremity of the land, 
will be needed till next spring, when the usual annual | 

jreaching out, as it were, to the very bosom of old 
supply can be sent at less expense, with the other school Oc 

ean. 


documents. The t ‘i we h dust-eati ‘lori 
. =o “he beach, where the weary, dust-eating pilgrims 
117. County Lists of Tarables.—The lists of taxable citi- if ll ke f the Uni Ks ; Re 8 f 
zens, required by section 47 of the school law of 1854, have ee Ve eyo ee > Sar 


been received from the commissioners of all the counties, and lay their hands Ss teu the mane of the watery 
in the State, according to the enumeration of the late god, is enclosed on the left by a gently rolling shore 
triennial assessment, except from those of McKean, Wash- land on the right by piles of towering broken rocks. 
ington and Wyoming. Repeated applications have been |The surface is composed of silver sand and white 
made to the commissioners of these counties for the lists, | | pebbles, as smooth and hard as a house floor, and so 


without success. The respective County Superintendents | gently inclining that one may walk several yards into 


will, therefore, please inform them that if the proper lists | the water, before reaching a depth of four or five 
be not forwarded immediately, this Department must adopt 


the enumeration of 1856-7, as the basis for the distribu- | feet. , hich i il 4 
tion of the State appropriation of the present year,—| This beach, which is a mile or two in length, al- 


whereby the delinquent counties may receive less than Spa presents a beautiful appearance. On a still 
under the recent triennial assessment. | day the waves come rolling in at regular intervals, 

118. Unreported Districts: All the Districts in the State, labest three feet in height, and when within a dozen 
have reported their operations to this Department, through | yards ofthe shore they break into beautiful white 
their proper Co. Superintendents, under the 8th paragraph |foam. ‘To stand well braced, with your back to such 


— 23d a = the School Law of 1854, for the wave, and let it break over you in foam is called 
school year ending the first Monday in June, 1860, except | |by pleasure-seekers “ rare sport. ” 
the following, viz : 








Lancaster County, Camargo, Ind’t District. “The old stone mill,” at Newport, is mentioned 
Luzerne “ Wilkesbarre bor. District. jin all the guide-books, and by all the letter-writers, 
Pike 6 Milford District. ‘and must of course have a place in this letter. Why 
“ se Blooming Grove District. lit is called a “mill” I could never divine. It is a 
Tioga - Elk District. ‘round tower, built of coarse stone and cement, about 
Suanee ‘ Conemaugh District. ‘twenty-five feet high—the upper stones with loop 

" Si ecm holes for defence. But when it was built and by 
Venmae me Rotten Cette. — has never yet been ascertained. Nc memorial 
Warren ‘ Lottsville District. or trace of its origin has ever been discovered, and 


it is probable that it will forever remain a mystery. 


As the Tabular statements of the annual State report are |*" ~ itd, © 
t is such a structure as precludes the possibility of 


now going through the press, it iz extremely desirable | 
that the reports of these delinquent Districts be procured. | having been built by any Indian tribe, and it was 
If not received at the Department in a very few days, | discovered in about its present state of preservation 
after the appearance of this last notice, their statistics by the early European settlers. Could it speak it 
for last year, will be omitted from the Tables, and they imight tell a sad tale; a tale of suffering, massacre, 
will forfeit their proportion of the State appropriation. land final extinction of its builders. Its origin pro- 


|bably dates far back beyond the time of the Pil- 


Original Communications. ‘grims. 


—__———— | The public institution which attracts most atten- 
A LETTER FROM NEWPORT, R. I. \tion, is the Reed-Wood Library. The building which 

Mr. Burrowes :—With a few moments of leisure | contains it is not large. But the architecture, which 
in this famed city, allow me to communicate some is rather unusual and embowered as it is in foliage, 
facts and fancies to the readers of the Journal. It! beckons the stranger to stray by its portals. It is 
is not strange that Newport is a renowned watering |an honor to the place that it has a public library 
place. Its latitude, its cooling bracing air, its great ‘like this, where any one who is disposed can, for a 
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slight fee, have the advantage of an excellent selec- 
tion of books. 

About dinners, and parties, and fashions, and fast 
riding I will say nothing, for they have already been 
“done brown.” I will, however, mention that Mrs. 
Senator Douglas has been here for some time and 
has attracted much attention; that she wears a brown 
hat in her excursions, and is regarded as the belle of | 
the season. Yours, truly, i. 

Newport, Aug. 1860. 








DISTRICT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

One object of these associations is the cultivation 
of a professional “esprit du corps.” Another is 
the out-rooting of those weeds of envy, misappre- 
hension, jealousy and intolerance, which breed in 
isolated souls. Another, is the communication to 
all, of every improvement in practice, that is known 
to any ;—a course which blesses and enriches both 
the giver and the taker, and which is boundless in 
its results for good. 

Besides these benefits, which are obvious enough 
and important enough to induce every school officer 
and parent to see to the establishment and life of 
such associations in every district, there are special 
advantages which commend them peculiarly to the 
teachers. Through them the teacher can best lo- 
cate himself for usefulness and success, and through 
them the efficiency of the County Superintendency 
is better secured. And in the many exigencies and 
trying difficulties of his intimate relation with so 
many minds—minds blank and innocent, and minds 
seared and warped by established prejudices—the 
counsel and sympathy supplied by these opportu- 
nities, of cultivating social and professional fellow- 
feeling, are invaluable for direction and support. 

Another means of usefulness has hitherto been 
little acted upon. Teachers often desire the use of 
apparatus and specimens, which, not being wanted 
for more than two or three illustrations to a class, 
are too expensive for individuals to buy. Even the 
freight on specimens of the geological strata of our 
State, of dried botanical specimens, minerals, or of 
geological or entomological specimens, is onerous, 
if four or ten times as much must be paid as would 
be necessary, if such expenses were clubbed. Teach- 
ers who believe education to be rather the creation 
of a disposition to learn, than a forcible cramming 
with spelling bocks and readers, and who wish to | 
have the means of showing to their charges what 
wonders and what riches are all around them and 
along their daily path, and who would thus incite 
them to learn to read books that will still further 
feed this germinating desire to “ know more—can, 
through their associations, create a system of ex- 
changes with others. Thus, in geology and botany, 
those who live on the newer strata west of the Alle- 
gheny, and those who live on the ancient, deep-ly- 





ing, fire-changed rocks of the south-eastern coun- 
ties, can exchange to mutual advantage from every 
field and road and hill-side. While those who live 
along the varied out-crops, alorg the ridges and 
vallies bordering south-east along the foot of the 

Allegheny mountains, can exchange with both. : 

Illustrations in physiology, and experiments in 
natural philosophy and in elementary chemistry, 
can be provided for in the same way. 

These pleasant paths lead assuredly to purity of 
conscience, health of mind, and devotion of soul, 
as well as to peaceful habits and love of country.— 
Yet they are not wholly paths of roses to the teach- 
er, though far less thorny than some others that 
are in the way of his duty. For example, I knew 
a worthy young man to be dismissed from the charge 
of a most interesting school in the year 1859, be- 
cause “he had the children’s minds so taken up 
with insects, and leaves, and flowers, and shells, and 
nonsensical playthings of experiments, that they 
were not more than half their time studying their 
books !” 

A notice in the pages of the School Journal, 
stating what locations specimens can be furnished 
from, in exchange for those of other stated sections, 
would no doubt be amply responded to. 

The waste borders of sheets of letter stamps 


make convenient labels for specimens. W. 
Centre co., Aug., 1860. 





NOBILITY OF LABOR. 

Mr. Eprror :—In looking over the prospectus of 
a newspaper, devoted to “ Education, Literature, 
Religion and General Intelligence,” we were struck 
with the promise, to espouse the cause of “'Tom- 
ing Humanity,” and to “boldly maintain and 
ardently cherish the Nositiry or Laon, AND THE 
TRUE DIGNITY OF HONEST HUMAN TOIL.” 

Now, the thought strikes us, that honest labor 
needs no protection, further than to let it alone. It 
is as able to take care of itself as dishonest idle- 
ness,—that is, in a land of just laws, where labor 
is not oppressed. All honest labor asks of idleness, 
is, to “ get out of the way” and give itroom. This 
holding and propping up of the nobility of labor 
seems to irdicate, that it needs propping. At the 
present time, when political capital is made of 
“ splitting rails,” it sounds ridiculous to talk of the 
degradation of labor. 

We frequently hear such expressions as, “he is 
poor, but honest,”—intimating that poverty and 
honor are not often found together. Is this true? 
Are poverty and honesty incompatible with each 
other? Certainly not. Whence then the expres- 
sion, “poor but honest?’ Although poverty is most- 
ly the result of idleness, and for that reason has in 
some measure become allied to disgrace,—honest 
labor is, and has been in this country, always honor- 
able, (except with those laborers who themselves 
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degrade it,) and needs no defen¢ée. Nohonest yeo-| Teachers’ Institutes and Associations, pass re- 
man is ever heard to defend the labor of his hands,| solutions, resolving that teaching is a profession ; 
(for he feels that it needs no defence,) more than | while the individual teachers show by their acts,— 
the honest rich man defends his riches, the dignity| that they despise the common school. How many 
of which has never been denied. Labor needs no} teachers who hold a professional certificate, (even 
enno bling, but the laborer. | where such a certificate means something,) intend to 
It is true that laborers of a certain class—de-| teach a common school longer than “ circumstan- 
graded, not by labor, but by sottish ignorance and| ces will permit”—their leaving it? And how many 
sloth—who feel their degradation, and are wont to| of those who hold temporary certificates, show 
attribute it to labor, who are continually crying| their sense of inferiority, by attempting to bolster 
out against the oppression of the rich, and lament-| up their position, while showing, that they them- 
ing over the fancied degradation of labor, make | selves despise it? ‘True, a menial’s salary is the 
their kind of labor degraded, because of the degrad-| reward of many professional teachers who remain . 
ing associations with which it is connected. | but that alters not the position, that “ teaching, to 
Whenever we hear a person crying out against be respected and honored, must be respected and 
the aristocracy of wealth, talking contemptuously| honored by teachers themselves.” Do professors 
of the “dig-bugs” and groaning at their oppression| of colleges hold meetings, and resolve, that their 
of the poor laborer,—we feel that he is not uphold- | profession is a profession ? No, a truly learned pro- 
ing the dignity of labor, but is one of the principal | fession will take care of itself. He who feels him- 
causes of its degradation, so far as it is degraded. | self dishonored by his calling, will be despised and 
For, while the laborer himself shows to the world dishonored ; but the calling itself will be honored 
that he himself despises it, it will be just, so far, according to its merits. EK. Lamporn. 
despised by others. And if honest labor could be| West Lampeter, Lan, co., Aug. 1860. 
degraded, nothing would sooner produce that re- 
sult, than this feeling of inferiority on the part of 


the lower class of laborers themselves, and the/ It is very common to hear the opponents of the 
pandering to their prejudices by certain papers| common school system of this State, find fault with 
professing to maintain the dignity of human toil. | the present condition of our public schools; and, 
We repeat, that labor of some kinds is degraded, | in their desire to cavil, they not unfrequently state 
because of its degrading associations,—ignorance | what they profess to consider facts, in reference to 
and improvidence, and often sottishness and sloth. | the deterioration of schools in various districts. 
But to raise this kind of labor to dignity, we must| J have heard several declare that some branches 
educate the laborer; and the best method of up-| of learning, which used to be frequently seen in our 
holding and maintaining the true dignity of labor, | country schools about 40 or 50 years past, are now 
is to uphold and maintain our Common Schools. |rarely met with; and to give plausibility to their 
We frequently hear Common School teachers | position,they will designate several schools, in which 
indulge in this spirit ;—complaining of the want of | a number of the pupils were then pursuing mathe- 
respect paid to their profession, and claiming for it| matical studies. “Sometimes six, eight or ten were 
an equal rank with what are termed the ‘“J/earned| thus engaged, and it was no rare thing to find geo- 
professions.” Whi, fellow teacher, if your profes-| metry, surveying, mensuration, trigonometry and 
sion is equal in talent and ir learning, it will take! algebra, studied in the said schools.” And farther, 
its proper rank, as naturally as water seeks it level, | it is stated, “that the above branches will not often 
without all this out-cry to force it up. This, more| be found, now, in one school of which there may be 
than anything else, keeps it down, as thereby you| from half a dozen to a dozen in the district.” 
acknowledge your own sense of inferiority, Let! It so happens that our objectors, like many who 
us feel that we are the equals of the other /earned| find fault with reformatory movements, fix their 
professions, and we will be their equais. As we) eyes on a few advanced schools, at the period re- 
have said, with respect to some other kinds of | ferred to; and, observing that a majority of the 
labor, it is not the /abor which is despised; so of | country schools, of almost any district, do not ex- 
teaching. It is too true, that Common Schools) hibit mathematical pupils, it is inferred that all 
have been allied to ignorance, and consequently,| must be on the back-ground. Hence, this praising 
degradation. Common school teachers have not/of the good old times should be taken with many 
been learned men, but too frequently ignorant, illit- | grains of allowance; and those who can carry their 
erate and unenlightened, and consequently degrad- | vision back some 40 or 50 years, may, in truth de- 
ed. We sometimes hear of ‘journals’ devoted to clare, that schools, now “might be better, and I’ve 
the ennobling of the 7eacher’s Profession. Why,, known them worse.” 
bless you, teaching needs no ennobling; but the; But, let us look at things as they are. In the 
teacher. | first place, it must be candidly admitted, there has 


SCHOOLS AS THEY USED TO BE—AND AS THEY ARE. 
NO. 1. 
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not been an increase in the wane of mathemati- | 
cal branches commensurate with other improve- 
ments,—but, still, on an average, they are taught 
in more schools, at this period, than in the good old 
time. But, in the olden time, to do justice to it, 
they were, in most instances, only taught nominally. 
Facts were taught and not principles! On the other 
hand, a number of branches are now taught in all 
our best schools, which, at the period in question, | 
were either only nominally taught, or not taught at 
all. To particularize: ist. Geography, if then 
taught in any common school, was not taught in- 
telligently. In ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred, there was neither map, globe nor intelligent 
text-book employed! 2d. Composition, asa branch 
of school education, was unheard of. 3d. History, 
as a distinct branch, was unknown, unless where 
occasionally used as a text-book for reading. 4th. | 
Physiology was scarcely known in name, certainly 
never taught. 5th. Mental arithmetic was not! 
thought of; and 6th. The blackboard, which is! 
worth all school improvements combined, was no) 
where found ! 
Thus we might proceed with the enumeration of 
branches with which every teacher of our best 
schools is now familiar, but which 40 or 50 years 
since were not even seen in their embryo state. 


as soon as she could hencil a single word; but it is 
not common. A child will learn to name an apple- 
tree much sooner than the leaf of the same species. 
No doubt that children do quite often “ repeat the 
words of the book from memory, without a distinct 
knowledge of each word.” This is the fault of the 
instructor, not of the system ; the best machinery 
requires the best engineers. 

In respect to new words, the pupil learns the 
combinations of the alphabet soon, so as to be in 
a measure independent of the teacher. 

Children in learning to read must be quite de- 
pendent on oral instruction, unless their knowledge 
of spoken language be quite extensive,—as, when 
young, they cannot understand and master accent, 
without the benefit of repeated imitation. 

A system that requires “good instructors” has, 
at least, one good quality :—The better the system 
of instruction, the better the teacher, is plain.— 
Children need, and should have, teachers “ easy to 
converse,” and able to interest them by proper con- 
versation. 

There is much practical ‘‘ parrot work” no doubt, 
in the application of this method. This arises from 
the manner of application, not from the system.— 
There is plenty of “ parrot work” in every branch 


|of study, where the teacher is not able to distin- 


To designate mental or intellectual arithmetic :| guish between learning and education. 
It is, in results, worth ten times more than all the| 
mathematics that were taught in the years 1810 or; (Children, before commencing to learn to read, 
1820! Children of ten or twelve years can now | should have considerable life experience,—not so 
solve intelligently, questions by mental analysis,) much in years as in knowledge ; they should be fa- 
which were found in many of our algebras ; and in| miliar with “ common things,” and able to converse, 
many instances, it was thought by pupils some 16) without hesitation, about the objects that are daily 
years of age, to be no trifling achievement, to work | hefore their curious eyes. 
the same questions by simple equations. Again,it) If the teacher has a number, or a class to teach, 
was not uncommon, at the periods named, to find he should see that they are of similar temperament, 
teachers who were exceedingly puzzled with many) and equals in experience. Should there be much 
of the questions of the arithmetics then in vogue | difference in these respects, one or two divisions 
and even with the liberty granted of working them) should be made. A nice classification is as neces- 
at home and with a slate, by themselves, in many} sary here as at any stage of education. 


METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 





cases they could not be mastered. 


Superintendent, work out just such questions on a 
blackboard, before fifty or one hundred spectators. 


But a comparative examination into the improved 


modes of teaching, will present a still more remark- 
able change. W. 4H. J. 


Bucks co., OH. 1860. 


LEARNING TO READ—NO. 3. 
In the last paragraph of the second article on 


“Learning to read,” it was remarked that in the| 
| the other kind we tell by our eyes. 


next article, the objections to the “ word method” 
would be reviewed, and “ learning to read” be pre- 
sented on the basis of the “word method.” 

In respect to the first objection,—a child may 
learn a letter “ that enters into a thousand words,” 


Now, teachers | 
of both sexes would be considered as quite below | for. 
par, who could not, at the request of a County): 


}use words; every one that talks, uses words, 





First.—Teach what words are, and what they are 
This can be done by showing the class words 
in a book, or on a card, and by writing a sentence 
on the board, for some one to read that has learned, 
as: Charles, bring me your knife. The teacher may 
introduce the subject in a style similar to the fol- 
lowing :— 

Teacher.—* When I talk to you, as I do now, I 
When 
you were very young you could not talk as you do 
now, for you could not speak words. There are 
two kinds of words, one kind we tell by our ears, 
You now know 
a great many words by means of your ears, but you 
cannot tell words by your eyes yet, for you have 
not learned how. WhenI write a letter to a friend, 
how does he tell the words,-—by his ears or his eyes?” 
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Children.—*‘ By his eyes.” 
7.—* Yes, that is right. 
what I wrote on the board?” 

C.—* By his eyes.” 


How did James tell |ten. 


|let it be done for fifteen; if not for fifteen, let it be 
The teacher must bear in mind that he is one 
of the parties “in the transaction,” and if he fails 
to exhibit a proper interest, the weaker party will 


1.— To be able to tell what words are, by means jnot, of their own account, make up the deficiency. 


of our eyes, takes a long time; our eyes are not| 


If possible, each noun-word should be illustrated 


worth much to us, unless we use them; so if you ‘by the thing which it represents. The advantages 
expect to learn to read words, you must make your| of association will be great, by introducing sub- 


eyes work, 
7.—* What have I in my hand?” 
C.—“ A book.” 
7.—“ What kind of a book?” 
Cc.—“ A new book.” 
T.—‘ Whose book is it ?” 
C.—“ James’ book.” 


7.—* I will make the word book on the board ; 


you will soon be able to make words too, if you use 


your fingers and eyes. 
in this room, has a word that stands for it, that we 
tell by our eyes. “ What have I in my hand now?” 
C.—“ A slate.” 
7.—I will make the word slate on the board.” 
“What do you see on the table ?” 
C.—“ An apple, a vase, a bell, and some paper.” 
7.—“ I will write all the words in a line on the 
board, that stand for apple, vase, bell and paper,” 


“Before you learned to talk, you heard your 
friends speak the words, book, slate, apple, vase, 
bell and paper ; but you did not know what the 
words meant, until you were taught from day to 
day, fo tell the names of the things around you, and 
speak their names. You learned one word at a 
time ; just one! Now, in learning to tell words by 
your eyes, you must learn one word first, then you 
can soon learn another, and soon you will be able 
to read all the words that you speak when you 
talk,” 

“T shall rub out all the words but one; now can 
you tell the word that is left ?” 

C.—* Book.” 

7.—“ Yes. What is there in a book ?” 

C.—* Words.” 

7.—* What are the words made on ?” 

C.—“ Paper.” 

7.—“ What did I make the word book on?” 

C.—“ On the blackboard.” 


7.—‘ You may make the word book on your 
slates, after you have seen how I make it on the 
board. You will have to try a great many times 
before you can make it well, for your fingers and 
eyes do not know how jet, but they will learn soon, 
if you are patient.” 

The above will not be too long for an exercise, 
if the class is not quite young. Teachers cannot 
be too careful about the “interest of the class ;” it 
must be “kept up” while they are before them as a 
class. If this cannot be done for twenty minutes, 


Each thing which you see 


'stantial illustrations, as often as convenient. 

| %7.—*Is this a good book which I have in my 
‘hand ?” 

| C—*No, it is old and torn.” 

| 7.—Is this a good one?” 

| C.—“ Yes, for it is new.’” 

| 7T.—“I will make the word good on this board. 
| This is the word we use when we speak, a good bay, 
|a good apple, a good slate, &e. What word have 
|you learned ?” 

| C—* The word book.” 

7.—“ What is the word just made on the board?” 

C.—“ Good.” 

7.—“ I will now make the word book by the side 
of the word good; if we speak the two words to- 
gether, what will we say?” 

C.—“ Good book.” 

In this way, introduce a number of nouns to be 
used with the adjective, good, selecting such nouns 
|as are common to the circumstances of the children. 
|Every adjective used should be one of positive 
quality, as, white, black, good, bad, ge. 

After learning the phrases, good book, good boy, 
&c., the article a may be placed before each phrase, 
as, a good book ; then the article the may be taught 
in the same manner. 

Next a verb may be added, as, runs, so as to make 
a sentence as, the boy runs, a bey runs, 

All the nouns and adjectives that the class have 
learned, should be combined with the first verb, 
when the combination can be according to the laws 
of the language. After the first verb ’is well un- 
derstood, a second may be added, as, plays, to b 
combined with the words learned, in a similar man- 
ner. 

All nouns learned in the beginning should be of 
the singular number. 

So far, no books for the class have been spoken 
of; if the class are young they will not need books 
for some time; a few charts, with words and sen- 
tences arranged as above, will answer every pur- 
pose, with the addition of slates. 





It is plain to the writer, that many teachers will 
find it difficult to provide charts. Well, they can 
be made by any intelligent teacher, so as to answet 
a good purpose. Common oil-cloth, used as a 
blackboard, will do; but heavy paper, with the 
words put on with black paint, is better. Still, 
most teachers can procure a set of cards, if they 





try ; for almost every ‘‘ educational house” published 
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a set for beginners in “ learning to read.” “ Webb’s 
cards” are in most common use. 

After the class have become familiar with most 
of the words on the charts, books may be used ; 
the books used should have all the new words of 
the lesson placed in columns, to be learned before 
attempting to read ; most of the improved series of 
readers for beginners, are on this plan. 

All of the words, and many of the combinations 
of the first lessons of the book, should be on the 
cards; the class should be drilled on the cards be- 
fore they are exercised in the books. Cards, well 
prepared, are of great advantage in “learning to 
read.” The attention of a number can be controlled 
as easily as one, by means of a book. 


In exercising the class on the cards, the teacher 
should instruct the class to pay close attention to 
the point of the pointer, and not call the attention 
of the class after the pointer has designated the 
word. When a word is “ pointed out” by the teach- 
er, or one of the class, those that think they know 
the word may raise their hands, and individually 
tell what they think it is. Should the class be 
young, a good plan is to have each member hold a 
pointer, to use when the teacher requests the class, 
one by one, to point out certain words or letters. 

In teaching new words, the class should have the 
idea before the word is pointed out on the card; 
this can be done by means of conversation, con- 
ducted in a manner similar to the illustration given. 

The class, before attempting to learn the letters 
or alphabet, should know what letters are used for. 
The teacher may talk in a style similar to the fol- 
lowing :— 

“You now know a great many words that are in 
your books and on the cards. You also can make 
words on your slates, but you must learn what words 
are made of. Words are made of letters. All the 
words in this large dictionary are made from twenty- 
six letters, called the alphabet. The word book is 
made of four letters ; you may find the word on the 
card, You all know the boys of this school, but 
they do not look alike, because they have different 
features. So with words, they do not look alike, 
because they have different letters. If you learn 
the twenty-six letters and how to use them, you can 
tell what words are, without my help.” 

Erie, Sept., 1860. H. S. Jones. 





LOGICAL OUTLINE OF ARITHMETIC.—NO. 3. 
Science is the product of two factors, Mind and 
Matter. The Creator has so arranged His universe, 
that: matter seems necessary to spiritual develop- 
ment. By means of the senses, mind communes 
with nature, and its powers areevoked. Our ideas 
of color, form, &c., come to us through the media 





of sense. The mind, however, does not rest with 
the primitive ideas obtained from, or awakened by 
nature ; but, by its own intrinsic power, it rises to 
the conception of truths not given by perception. 
This is true in relation to all science, but particu- 
larly so with mathematical science. 


Nature, considered in regard to how much and 
how many, gives us mathematics. First is attained 
the idea of form and eztension, then that of collee- 
tion ; hence the two fundamental branches of Math- 
ematics,—Geometry and Arithmetic. An inference 
from the order of the attainment of the two funda- 
mental ideas is, that, in a course of instruction, 
geometry should precede arithmetic. ‘The correct- 
ness or incorrectness of this inference will be dis- 
cussed hereafter. 


All of our numerical ideas begin with the unit. 
It is the origin, the basis of mathematics. The 
unit can be increased and divided ; hence arise num- 
bers and fractions. Beginning at the unit, numbers 
arise from a process of Synthesis; fractions, froma 
process of Analysis. Every number is a synthesis, 
derived from a combination of units; every fraction 
is an analysis derived from a division of the unit.— 
A fraction, however, viewed from another stand- 
point, is a synthesis, as will be shown in the con- 
sideration of fractions. 


When we have obtained a number by a synthetie 
process, we may reverse this process and descend 
to a smaller number by analysis. Numbers, there- 
fore, can be increased and diminished; and these are 
the only two operations to which they may be sub- 
jected. All other operations are but variations or 
modifications of these two fundamental ones, and 
can be reduced to them. Arithmetic, as “ the sci- 
ence of numbers” then, teaches but two things, viz: 
to increase and diminish numbers. 

To determine when and how to increase, and when 
and how to diminish, we employ a process of rea- 
soning, called comparison. Comparison, in fact, is 
the great element of all reasoning. It underlies 
and determines all forms of thought. Induction 
and deduction, synthesis and analysis, are all but 
the agents of a general comparison. Comparison 
is the thought process, analysis and synthesis the 
mechanical process. Comparison dictates, analy- 
sis and synthesis obey. Comparison is, as it were, 
the queen, analysis and synthesis her hand-maidens. 
At her command and under her direction, are their 
respective offices performed. 

Comparison involves some standard as a basis of 
reasoning; and these bases are the eld, the estab- 
lished; the known. ‘To these bases we bring the new, 
the undetermined, the unknown, and by comparison, 
attain to a knowledge of them. 

“In geometry the azioms and definitions are the 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Epwarp Brooks, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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primary standards of compar 
compare the unknown with the known, to determine 
its value; and in arithmetic we compare all num- 
bers, and the effects produced by a number of equal 
causes with the unit, or effect of the single cause. 
And thus the science of mathematics is evolved, 
comprising a vast series of dependent truths, de- 
rived from successive comparisons of the unknown 
with the known, the theoretic with the axiomatic, the 
complex with the simple,”* 

Arithmetic of whole numbers, therefore, consists 
of three things, and only three things, viz: synthe- 
This classification 
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ison; in algebra we 


sis, analysis and comparison. 
being new and somewhat general, it may be neces- 
sary to enter rather more into detail, in its exposi- 
tion. 


Synthesis includes addition, multiplication, com- | 


mon multiple, involution, &c. Analysis includes 
subtraction, division, common divisor, evolution, 
&c. Comparison includes ail the reasoning pro- 
cesses by which numbers are increased, diminished 
and applied, or their principles and properties are 
determined. Let us examine the relations that 
these parts sustain to each other. 

Addition is a general synthesis, in which we are 
required to find the sum of any numbers. Multi- 
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subtraction, or, in other terms, of synthesis and 
analysis,—these operations to be controlled by the 
logic of comparison. All the rest of the arithme- 
tic of numbers consists of the solution of problems, 
either real or theoretic, and may be included under 
the head of application of numbers. Arithmetic 
is, therefore, pure and applied, or abstract and con- 
crete. We present the following analytical outline 
of abstract arithmetic :— 


i a 
- . 
Z § Composite Numbers, 
= ApoviTron. > Multiplication ¢ Involution, 
t Common Multiple. 
- 
> 
Zz 
> Factoring, 
~« Svuprracrtion. > Division 2 Evolution, 
7 Common Divisor. 
a 
Epwarp Brooks. 
P. 8.—This article and the one which will suc- 


ceed it, belong between Nos. 1 and 2 of this series. 
They were, for a certain reason, deferred. 
| Normal School, Sept., 1860. 





GEOGRAPHY---NO. 3. 

| Having learned the localities of the most impor- 
ltant places in the Uuited States, or (if the class is 
‘large) on the entire earth, and having become fa- 


plication is a special case of addition, in which the | miliar with the maps and globes, so as to be able to 
numbers to be added are ali equal,—the sum in this | point them out,—another useful practical exercise is 
case being distinguished by the term product.—/|tracing out the lines of important political divi- 
Composite numbers, formed by the synthesis of | sions, on the board. This gives the pupil correct 
factors; multiples, obtained by a combination of |notions of the shape and position of different States, 
particular factors ; and involution, requiring a pro-|or kingdoms, and, at the same time, affords a pre- 
duct of equal factors,—are all included under multi- | liminary exercise in plotting surveys, &c. This ex- 
plication. involution, composite |ercise should be conducted without the aid of a 
numbers and multiples, are, each, a special multi-|book, the outline having first been well studied.—- 
plication, and multiplication is a special addition, |'The boundary thus sketched might be improved by 
the term addition includes all the synthetic proces-|making lines, showing the position of the chief 
ses to which numbers can be subjected. |rivers, and dots, indicating the position of certain 
Subtraction is the reverse of addition; it is the |cities, or large towns. 
general process of analysis. This exercise should be followed by another, 
anulysis where equal numbers are to be necessarily | which the writer found to be one of the most ex- 
subtracted, with the additional object of ascertain- | cellent methods of securing correct impressions, in 


Hence, since 


Division is a special | 





ing how many times such subtractions may be per- 
formed. Factoring is a case of division, in which 
many or all of the divisors of a number are re- 
quired; evolution, a special case of factoring, in 
which one of several equal factors is required ; and 
common divisor, a case of factoring in which some 
common factor of several numbers is required.— 
The process of division, therefore, includes the pro- 
cesses of factoring, evolution and common divisor; 
and since division is a special case of subtraction, 
all of these are logically included under the gene- 
ral analytic process of subtraction. 

Arithmetic of whole numbers is therefore reduced 
to the two fundamental processes of addition and 


*Extract from Preface of Normal Mental Arithmetic. 


regard to size and extent, ever introduced into the 
school room. ‘This exercise consists in the actual 
measurement of every place, by dividers, from the 
scale given at the foot of the map. This scale is 
often imperfect in its parts, but the exercise habit- 
uates the pupil to a systematic comparison of dif- 
ferent islands, kingdoms, States, &c.; while the 
manipulations of this instrament prepare him for 
various mechanical pursuits involving the same ex 
ercise. Maps being constructed from scales entire- 
ly different in length of parts, nothing short of ac- 
tual measurement can possibly satisfy the inquiring 
mind. As an instance, Pennsylvania, on the map 
of the Middle States, looks twice as large as Aus- 
tralia on the map of Oceanica; yet, when we come 
to actual measurement, Australia is found to em- 
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brace an area = eee than the entire United States, 
territories and all. Again: Cuba seems to be so 
small as to be almost unworthy of notice, yet, com- 
pared with Pennsylvania, it attains to nearly an 
equal prominence. Some of the most important | 
islands in the world are only marked on the hemi- | 
sphere maps, made on a small scale, and appear | 
insignificant, when, in fact, they are of the first im- 
portance. The Japanese islands contain an area 
of 260,000 square miles and form in the aggregate 
a great commercial country, densely populated,— 


Syria, on the coast of the Mediterranean, is barely | 


noticeable, and yet one of the most sanguinary civil 


wars ever recorded is now raging there. The in-| 


quisitive eye of youth marks the spot, while the in- 
quisitive mind wonders how it is possible so many 
Christians are murdered there, while enlightened 


and powerful nations are afraid to interfere. It is 
true, that the extent and population are often | 


marked in the text books, This is especially so in 
“ Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography,” but ac- | 
tual measurement and comparison, are worth a/| 


thousand times as much as dry statistics, particu- | 


larly to the youthful inquirer. 

Space will not permit us to enter into an argu-| 
ment to support any position that may be taken in| 
these numbers, as twelve articles will barely cover 
an outline of the routine of study pursued in this 
Hence descriptive Geography will be im- 
This differs from local, al- 


science, 
mediately introduced. 


though most writers treat them as one. Local, 


geography tells where a place lies; descriptive tells 
what it is like. This is true whether reference is 
had to lakes, rivers, cities, or mountains. There 


are, however, two kinds of descriptive geography; | 


the one, a plain narrative of facts, the other, con- 
trasted facts. The latter makes the more vivid 
impression, and hence is much more useful in 
school. Anexample of each will be given here,— 
premising that one of the best exercises in the 
school room is that of describing rivers, where they 
rise, in what direction they flow, where they empty, 
&c.; of mountains, whether chain or not, in what 
direction they stand, their altitude above the sea, 
their tables, or steppes, &c. Such exercises pre- 
pare the pupil for writing descriptive composition, 
while they do not fail to inform the mind. 

This article will be closed with two examples, 


the first of plain, the second of contrasted deserip- | 


tion, both of which the pupil might endeavor to 
imitate in reference to other places :— 

Ist. Atiecep Ancient Ruins in tag Unitep 
Srates.—A_ new stimulus is likely to be given to 
American archaeology by a discovery alleged to) 


have been recently made, some ninety miles north | 


east of Fort Stanton, a long account of which has 
just appeared in the Fort Smith (Ark.) Times.— 
We condense : 


“ The plain, upon which lie the massive relics of 
gorgeous temples and magnificent halls, slopes gra- 
| dually toward the river Pecos, and is very fertile, 
crossed by a gurgling stream of purest water, that 
‘not only sustains a rich vegetation, but perhaps 
frrnished with this nece ssary element the thousands 
|who once inhabited this present wilderness. The 
icity was built by a warlike race, as it is quadran- 
gular and arranged with skill, to afford the highest 
protection against an exterior foe; many of the 
| buildings on the outer line being pierced with loop- 
holes, as though calculated for the use of weapons. 
Several of the buildings are of vast size, and built 
of massive blocks of dark granite rock, which could 
only have been wrought to their present condition 
‘by a vast amount of labor. There are the ruins of 
‘three noble edifices, each presenting a front of 
three hundred feet, made of ponderous blocks of 
stone, and the dilapidated walls are even now thir- 
'ty-five feet high. There are no partitions in the area 
of the middle (supposed) temple, so that the room 
/must have been vast ; and there are also carvings 
in bas relief and fresco work. Appearances justify 
| the conclusion that these silent ruins could once 
‘boast of halls as gorgeously decorated by the ar- 
|tist’s hand, as those of Thebes and Palmyra. The 
buildings are all loopholed on each side, much re- 
sembling that found in the old feudal castles of Eu- 
rope, designed for the use of archers. ‘| he blocks 
‘of which these edifices are composed, are cemented 
together by a species of a mortar of a bituminous 
character, which has such tenacity that vast masses 
of wall have fallen down without the blocks being 
"> by the shocks.” 

2d. Tur Lanp or Conrrartes.—In Australia the 
'north wind is the hot wind, and the south the cool ; 
the westerly the most unhealthy, and the east the 
most salubrious. It is the summer with the colonist 
when it is winter at home, and the barometer is 
considered to rise before bad weather, and to fall 
before good. The swans are black, and the eagles 
are white; the mole lays eggs, and has a duck’s 
bill; the kangaroo (an animal between the deer 
and squirrel,) has five claws on his fore paws, three 
talons on his hind legs, like a bird, yet hops on its 
tail. There is a bird (melliphage) which has a 
broom in its mouth instead of a tail; a fish, one- 
half belonging to the genus rafa, and the other to 
the squalus. The cod is found in the rivers and 
the perch in the sea; the valleys are cold and the 
/mountain tops warm ; the nettle is a lofty tree and 
‘the poplar a dwarfish shrub ; the fields are fenced 
with mahogany, the humblest house fitted up with 
‘cedar, and the myrtle plant is burned for fuel; the 
trees are without fruit, the flowers without eaves, 
and the birds without song. Such is the land of 
Australia. 8. B. McCormicg. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—NO. 3. 

When the pupils have acquired a knowledge of 
the noun, so that they can readily point out the 
nouns in their reading lessors, the teacher may 
introduce the verb. The most simple method, 
(which is the general method in Germany) is for 


the teacher to perform some act in the presence of 


his pupils, and ask them what he is doing. 

Ex. The teacher stamps upon the floor, walks 
or writes, and asks the pupils what he is doing.— 
After a few exercises of this kind, he may ask them 
such questions as the following, requesting them 
to write the answers on their slates : 

T. Can you tell me what a bird does ? 

P. A bird sings. 

A bird flies. 

A bird eats. 

T. Now, tell me what a dog does ? 

P. A dog runs, barks, bites, eats, &c. 

The teacher should be careful, that the pupils 
give a full answer to his question, as in the preceding 
examples. It would perhaps be better to repeat 
the subject with each verb at first, as in the first 
example; but the pupils should always mention 
the subject with the first verb. 

I have used the article in these exercises, because 
it could not well be avoided, and it is not neces- 
sary that the teacher should explain the nature of 
the article at present ; if the teacher prefers, how- 
ever the article may be omitted for the present. 

T. “ Now write on your slates, four words de- 
noting the names of objects which you have seen.” 


P. Horse, Boy, Cat, Dog. 


T. What are these words called ? 

P. Nouns. 

T. Why. 

P. Because they are the names of objects. 

T. Write a word after each of these nouns, de- 
noting what each object does. 

P. Horse neighs. 


Boy reads. 

Cat mews. 

Dog barks. 

T. What is the difference between horse and 
neighs; boyand reads, &c. 

P. Horse is the name of an object, and neighs 
tells what the horse does. 

The teacher should give a large number of ex- 
amples of this kind, requiring the pupils to write 
them on their slates. If he has not time to ex- 
amine all the slates, he should require one of the 
pupils to write the exercises on the blackboard, so 
that he may call the attention of the class to any 
errors in orthography, punctuation, &c, 

In a few lessons most pupils will be able to dis- 
tinguish verbs from nouns, and explain their differ- 
ence, 
pils clearly understand the nature of these parts of 


The teacher should be careful, that the pu-| 


|speech, viz: that a noun is not an object, but the 
name of an object,—a sign by which we recall to 
mind something which we wish to describe, or 
about which we wish to speak—while a verb is a 
signal by which we conceive or convey an idea of 
an action or state of the person (or thing) whose 
name is the subject of the verb. 

As soon asthe pupil has acquired a definite 
knowledge of the nature of the verb, the teacher 
may give him the name of this second class, and 
such a definition as the class of verbs already 
learned, requires—as: A verb is a word used to ex- 
press action—omitting the remainder of the defi- 
nition until he has need of it, or if he prefers, the 
teacher may give the following definition: A verb 
is a word used to assert something of a person or 
thing. 
| Whenever a verb occurs, in the course of the ex- 
lercises, which does not express action, the teacher 
‘should take the opportunity to explain this class 
of verbs, and also the passive voice of transitive 
verbs. The teacher should also explain every new 
term used in the course of the exercises, so that 
the pupils will understand its technical meaning. 
The teacher may now give them additional exer- 
cises on verbs and and nouns, always requiring the 
pupils to exercise their own judgment as much as 
possible. 

For example: let him give a number of nouns 
and verbs promiscuously, and require the pupils 
to arrange them in sentences. 

T. Tell me which of the following words are 
nouns, and which are verbs, and give the reason; 
sun, tree, fire, grows, shines, burns, runs, sings, 
reads, robin, boy. 

Combine each noun with some verb, so as to 


make sense: 


Thus: Nouns. Verbs. 
Pp. Sun, shines, 
Tree, grows, 
Fire, burns, 
Boy, reads, 
Robin, sings. 
T. Combine a verb with each of the following 


nouns, arranging them in columns as before : lion, 
water, hope, grass, ship, soldiers. Combine a noun 
with each of the following verbs, so as to make 
sense: drinks, grows, rides, lives, studies, cuts, 
learns, works. 

At this point, exercises with nouns in the plural 
number may be given, for which purpose, the pre- 
ceding exercises may be taken. The teacher should 
explain the meaning of Number as applied in 
Grammar, and the method of forming the plural. 

The teacher may now introduce the adjectives, 
first taking examples which denote certain quali- 
ties, then those which merely limit without express- 
ing what kind, among which the articles, a, an, and 
the, may be classed for convenience, at first. 
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T. (Presenting some object, as a book),—“ What 
kind of a book is this? Is it large or small? Of 
what color is the cover? paper? letters? What 
kind of a boy is John? a good boy, or a bad boy ? 
Is he large or small ?” 

Name some word that will express a quality of 
sun, tree, fire, boy, robin, and write them on your 
slates before the nouns, and place a verb after the 
nouns, so as to form a sentes | 

Thus : Bright sun shines. 

Large tree grows. 
Great fire burns, 
Small boy reads. 
Little robin sings. 

Write on your slates the following phrases : ten 
men ; this book; these boys; a horse; an apple; | 
the girl. Do the words, ten, this, those, a, an and 
the, express any quality of objects or tell what kind? 

P. They do not. 

T. They do not express any quality of the ob- 
jects, but they limit or define the nouns; and all | 
words which qualify or limit nouns, are called Ad- | 
jectives. A oran and the, are also called articles. | | 
Now turn to the first page of your reader ed 
name the nouns, verbs, adjectives and articles in| 
the following manner:— 

The warm sun melts the snow. 

The, an article, warm, an adjective, sun, a noun, | 
melts, a verb, &e. 

Join an adjective and an article to the following | 
nouns, and then place a verb after each, so as to. 
form a complete sentence:— 

Birds, boy, horses, winds. 

vs The little birds sing. 

A good boy studies. 


The young horses run, 
The cold winds blow. 





| 


| 
| 


As soon as the pupil has become familiar with | 
the parts of speech now given, the adverb may be | 
presented. 

It may be proper to state here, that each pupil | 
should copy his exercises from the slate into a 


T. “ Henry is coming to-day,” what does the 


|word, to-day tell ? 


P. It tells when Henry is coming. 
T. Words which denote how, that is, the manner 
or degree, and what time, are adverbs. 
T. Name the adverbs in the following sentences. 
John walks very slowly. 
The sun shines brightly. 
The man came yesterday. 
What slowly? P. Walks slowly. 
T. Very what? 
P. Very slowly. 
T. What then does slowly qualify? What does 
very qualify ? 
P. Slowly qualifies walks, and very qualifies 
slowly. 
T. What does yesterday qualify ? 
P. Yesterday qualifies the verb, came. 
T. Why? P. Because it shows w n he came. 
T. Why is slowly an adverb? P. Because it 
tells how he walks? 
T. Why is very an adverb? 
P. Because it shows how slowly he walks 
T. Inthe sentence, “ A very small boy is read- 
ing,” what part of speech does very qualify ? 
P. Very qualifies an adjective. 
T. In the sentence, ‘‘ John walks very slowly,” 
|what part of speech does slowly qualify? Very? 
P. Slowly qualifies a verb, and very qualifies an 
adverb, 
T. How many parts of speech, then, do adverbs 
|qualify ? and what are they? 
P. Three parts, the adjective, verb and adverb. 
T. Now repeat the rule—“ Adverbs qualify 


|verbs, adjectives and other adverbs,” 


Pottsville, Sept. 1860. J. P. SHerMan. 
PALEONTOLOGY, NO. 2 
We have seen that the rocks abound in testimo- 
nials of a luxuriant vegetable fauna that obtained ere 


1 


‘the close of the Paleozoic ages. We have also 








book, at the close of each lesson, so that he may be |seen that they hold, in hieroglyphic records, the his- 

able to refer to them at any time. |tory of animal life, as represented by the type of Mol- 
T. “John runs swiftly;’—-what does swiftly tell ? | uses, Radiates and Articulates, and more especially 

. It tells how John runs, the former, to which we owe the formation of our 

. Is it John swiftly or runs swiftly ? marble quarries, limestone beds, and chalk hills, and 

. Runs swiftly. which add interest to the study of Paleontology ; but, 

. Then what does swiftly qualify ? forbearing to prove your patience, I did not pause to 

. Swiftly qualifies the verb runs. consider Radiates at the proper time: and I design 
. What does sweetly qualify, in the sentence : |not now to dwell on the subject of Articulates. 

The bird sings sweetly. The type of Vertebrates was first represented by 
P. Sweetly qualifies sings. fishes. According to Nature’s own records in the 
T. In the sentence, “Jane sings very sweetly,” rocks, they appeared in the shallow waters of the 

which word tells how sweetly Jane sings ? early seas, as actors in the closing scenes of the Si- 
P. Very. lurian drama. Their remains are found in ever-mul- 
T. In the sentence, “John is a very good boy,” | tiplying numbers, throughout the various beds of the 

which word shows how good the boy is? Old Red Sandstone system—remains which show 
P. Very. their weapon of defence and torture, testifying of a 
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time when fishes were the tyrants ofthe deep. Their/molluscan life. But when the ages of the Chalk 


form and organization were uncouth; but, unques- 
tionably, they were well designed for the ages in 
which they lived. 

The first and lowest class of the Vertebrates,—the 
Fishes,— was succeeded by the Reptiles. All the ani- 
mals preceding the Reptiles, had lived only in the 
water; but now a class came upon the stage, fitted 
for a home both in the sea and on the land. I hesi 
tate to undertake a description of the individuals of 
this class ; for those who have seen, in the museums 
of Europe and of our own country, their skeletons, 
preserved by petrefactive agencies since the earlier 
times of the Oolite and Lias, have felt their inability 
to describe them, as they were more and more im- 
pressed with the fact that they were viewing “ giants 
of mighty bone and bold emprise.” It is a fact, run- 
ning parallel with all the history of the animal king- 
dom, that, at some point in their career, each of the 
classes,—Fishes, Reptiles, Birds,and Mammals,—has 
been a class of giants. The Secondary ages were 
the times in which the Reptiles attained their cul- 
minating point, infesting the air, the land and the 
sea, in the form of bats, lizards, and the whale-like 
crocodiles ;—times, in which the air was haunted by 


dragons of antique form, and the reedy gk 


“us were 
fearfully traversed by monstrous reptilian whales 
which slowy dragged their lazy lengths among the 
tangled brakes gf the Wealden; or, lounging in the 
waters, made fearful havoc amongst the many tribes 
that sheltered in the sea. Some specimens of those 
Hying reptiles, taken from the chalk and green sand 
of the Cretaceous system, were from eighteen to 
twenty-seven feet, measuring between the tips of the 
wings. “The saurian monsters of the Lias” were as 
tall as the largest elephant, and of length almost in- 
credible ;—to the enormous bulk of the whale, they 
added serpentine necks and snake-like repetitions of 
the posterior vertebra of the spinal column. 

The evidences of the first appearance of Birds, as 
actors upon the stage in the middle scene of the 
world’s drama, are to be found in our own country, 
in the valley of the Connecticut River. There, im- 
pressed upon stone, known as the New Red Sand- 
stone, are bird-tracks measuring eighteen inches in 
length and thirteen inches in breadth, located six 
feet apart—a distance which holds good in evidence, 
that the giants which impressed them upon the sands 
of other days, belonged to the order Grallw. Be- 
longing to those indications of ornithic giants of the 
sandstone ages, we have only foot prints. These, 
however, are fraught with stories of the past: they 
point us to times, removed far back into the morning 


twilight of the Secondary ages, when those fish-de- | 


vouring birds dressed their plumage on the red sands 
of an inland sea or lake shore ; or, wading its shallow 
waters in quest of food, made plenteous repast upon 
the finny tribes or the less-timid representatives of 


were ushered in, Birds left other testimonials of their 
'existence than those of foot-prints ; their bones were 
entombed in the chalk hills, forming a tell-tale re- 
cord to reveal the story of their lives. Recent dis- 
coveries in New Zealand, have acquainted us with the 
skeletons of birds very much greater in size than any 
animal that is now a native of the New W orld,—birds 
whose foot-prints would have fallen very little short 
of those impressed upon the sandstones of the Con- 
necticut river valley. 

We come, lastly, to consider the wonders of Pa- 
leontology as developed in the fossil remains of the 
Mammals, or “ beasts of the field.” With the early 
dawn of the Tertiary ages, the plains and meadows 
gave evidence of a new impulse of creative power.— 
Animals of high standing in the scale of existence, 
took possession of the hills, valleys and plains, as 
“lords of this lower world ;” for, already, the Fishes 
had received their most formidable character, envel- 
oped in plated bone and enamel, and furnished with 
fearful instruments of defence and torture, and had 
become less dreadful and dangerous; already, the 
reptilian monsters of the Secondary ages, had reach- 
ed their zenith of development, and then had become 
reduced to a condition of little more importance than 
that of the ophidian family of our times ; already, 
the Birds had been represented in their most gigan- 
fact made out from their “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time ;” and now a new dynasty 
was to tuke place,—those ancient dynasties of the 


tic specimens—a 


animal kingdom were to be succeeded by yet anoth- 
er, that of the Mammals. The prominent animals 
of the Eocene order, belonged to the order, Pachy- 
dermata, represented in our times by the rhinoceros, 
elephant, horse, &c. The individuals of this order, 
however, were of a strange and somewhat uncouth 
organization, intermediate between the tapirs and 
the horses. The middie ages of the Tertiary became 
remarkable, in the physical history of the past, as 
“the age of giants” of the mammalian order. This 
age produced the enormous Dinotherium—an animal 
about eighteen feet in length, and furnished with 
huge tusks eight feet long, pending from the under 
jaw, which, itself, measured eight feet in length. 
The largest specimens of the Mastodon are twenty- 
five feet long and twelve feet high, furnished with 
tusks, both in the upper and under jaw. The Meg- 
atherium, an animal of the Tertiary ages, deserves a 
place with those giants of by-gone record. His thigh 
‘bones are eleven inches in diameter, and the other 
parts of the bony skeleton are proportional to these 
‘huge members of locomotion ! 
| The Myllodon, also, belongs with those huge mam- 
mifers of other days. Two or three human skeletons 
have been found in recent limestone beds ; for, though 
|Man came to reign in the closing dynasty of the 
|world’s history, he has not escaped the unflinching 
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grasp of Time’s rocky jaws. But in all the geologic 
formations prior to the alluvium and drift, no remains 
of the race of Man have been detected—a fact which 
proves that his appearance, according to the Scrip- 
tures, was about six thousand years ago. 

Thus we have hurriedly attempted to look back 
along the extended line of being, whose origin was 
the effect of the creative impulse that attended the 
fiat of Deity, which resounded over the warm waters 
of thé Paleozoic seas—a line composed of ever-mul- 
tiplying yet detached armies that, for untold ages, 
have passed, with unslackened pace, over life’s great 
battle ground. The scene has exhibited strange and 
varied features, and might have been more interest- 
ing, had it not been for the meagreness of his powers 
who has attempted to describe it. If, however, I 
have inclined you to search the records of the past 
physical history of the earth, for a knowledge of past 
times, and, also, there to study the great lessons 
taught by Deity, my main object is accomplished.— 
Go out, then, into the great world and grapple with 
its truths, and condescend to learn, even from a rock, 


a way-side lesson. E. R. Wore. 





Aeports, Addresses, &e. 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES 


At the first commencement of the State Normal School 
of the Second District, August 31, 1860, by J. P. 
Wickersuam, A.M., Principal. 

Man hasa right to education. God has stamped 
it upon his constitution. Itis inalienable. Not more 
so, is his right to the food he eats, to the air he 
breathes, to the glorious sun-light by which he 
looks up to heaven. 

The right to receive an education, implies the 
duty to impart it. This duty may belong to the 
parent, the Church, the State, the individual him- 
self, or to all combined—to which, more than to the 
rest, it is not my purpose now to inquire. Enough 
that it is some one’s duty. . 

A human being is the work of creation—God’s 
master-piece. See in him exemplified every law of 
the physical world ; see in him culminate every per- 
fection of animal and vegetable order and beauty ; 





see in him the image of the very God incarnate.— | 


His body is a wonderful piece of mechanism; his in- 
tellect is capable of comprehending the profound- 


est mysteries ; his will arms him with power, to ac- | 


complish the greatest undertakings; his imagination 
enables him to soar beyond the wide realms of ma- 
terial existence, and revel amid the pure forms that 
people the regions of thought. 


Needs the educator of such a being himself an | 


education? Needs he not a knowledge of methcds 
of teaching? Can it be that he who develops, 
trains, guides the human soul in its progress to- 


{be genera] and harmonious. 


Normal School theories became Normal School 
facts ; and we inaugurated here, in this good, old 
county of Lancaster, amid great rejoicing, the first 
Normal School in the Keystone State. 

The horticulturist plants his tree, and awaits 
long years for a return of fruit; ‘ bread cast upon 
the water, may return after many days ;” but the 
first fruits of the seed sown here, by the State, in 
that last, cold December, we now give her back, 
after the lapse of nine short months, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the graduating classes, in you. You 
hold the first State Teachers’ Diplomas. You alone 
can practice teaching anywhere in this Common. 
wealth, without having your qualifications ques- 
tioned. ‘The future historian of our State will re- 
cord, that on the 3lst day of August, 1860, the first 
Diplomas were granted, recognizing teaching a 


profession. They are in your possession, and you, 
I feel assured, will take care to do them no dis- 
honor. 


It is the aim of this Institution to make scholars 
and to train teachers. Let the time and the occa- 
sion be improved, in naming some of the character- 
istics of a true education and a few of the qualities 
of the true teacher. 

A true education secures symmetrical development. 
If the human mind need culture, that culture should 
The planets are well 


'poised in their orbits, seas and continents balance 


each other, the intricate and mysterious forces of 
the organic and inorganic worlds are everywhere 


nicely adjusted,—* order is heaven’s first law.”— 


|Hence all partial, one-sided education is fal 


Ilse to 


the harmony of nature. It is false likewise to our 
highest ideals of human pefection. Human beauty 
expresses itself in a symmetry of parts as realized 
in stone, on canvass, or upon the poet’s page. Hu- 
man character, in our noblest conceptions of it, Is 
not distinguished by one virtue only, but by all 
virtues ; not by wisdom in one thing merely, but in 
all things; not by bravery to-day and cowardice 
to-morrow, but by bravery always. The teacher 
should work true to his ideal. Trees grow crooked 
and flowers grow pale, when the sunlight reaches 
but one side of them. 

Man has no right to allow one of his talents to 
be buried. The battle of life will demand the ex- 
ertion of his every power, offensive and defensive. 
Ged and mankind need its use. ‘There is just men- 
tal and physical force enough in the world, when 
well-husbanded, to do the world’s work, and there 
should be no useless expenditure of it. It is time 
we had a science of human economy, mental and 
physical, and practiced it. 

All our powers were designed to work together. 
They aid each other. The strength of a Hercules 
would be powerless for good, if unguided by intel- 
lect; the wisdom of a Solomon might prove a 
curse, unaccompanied by virtue ; good men may be 
palsied in their charities by timidity. A perfect 
man is the aggregate of all his perfectly developed 
| faculties. 

True education is available. It is not enough to 
make scholars, Scholars must be taught to use 
their scholarship. They must be trained to speak 
‘and to act. Educational institutions sometimes 


ward perfection, needs no special preparation to fit ‘send forth graduates, learned it is said, but as help- 


him for the work ? 


lless as babes. We do not want men of action, and 


Pennsylvania has answered these questions, at|men of thought; but we want men of action and 


last, in establishing this Institution. 
makers seem satisfied, now, that teachers can be 


Her law-| thought. 


A candle hid under a bushel, gives no light. The 


taught, and have made enactments, looking to that |purest gold, buried away in the deep recesses of 
end. On the second day of last December, her'80me mountain’s strata, or the finest gems hidden 
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down among the sands of the ocean’s bed, can pur- 
chase no comforts, or please no-taste. Samson 
bound, became the sport of Philistine maidens, 
and was mocked by Philistine boys. ‘The terrible 
threats of the Cyclopean giant, deprived of sight, 
‘could safely be echoed by the laughter of his tor- 
mentors. Unuttered thought disturbs no error, at- 
tacks no folly, does nothing for mankind. It is vi- 
tal words and brave deeds, that move the world.— 
The true cholar coins thought, but circulates it. 
The proper measure of a man, is what he does, 
rather than what he is. A right education tough- 
ens a mental muscle, that is ever restless for work, 
and awakens an energy, that laughs at the weak 
resistance of ordinary obstacles. 

The truly educated man is characterized by humility. 
It is a popular argument against learning, that it 
makes men proud. ‘This is never the case. It is 
a popular error. Young men indeed may return 
from school or college, pompous and haughty, hav- 
ing exchanged the simple habits of their father’s 
house, for the foolish fripperies of the fop. Young 
ladies, having completed the fashionable curricu- 
lum of a fashionable boarding school, and anxious 
to display their wonderful attainments, may bear 
themselves loftily among their former companions, 
and entertain the notion, that the chief employ- 
ments fit for a lady, are entertaining company, 
lounging on sofas, reading novels, and attending 
parties. Such fine ladies and gentlemen are not 
educated. They have a little—very little learning, 
and that is dangerous. 

The truly educated man is the most humble of 
men. He feels that he has merely picked up a few 
crumbs of knowledge, that have fallen from the 
rich table of nature. He finds infinitude above— 
below—everywhere ; and amidst the mighty works 
of God, he stands amazed at his own littleness.— 
He bows himself, as in the presence of the mighty 
one, and his soul utters, ‘‘ what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man, that thou 
regardest him.” ‘The Sophists called themselves 
wise; Pathagoras was but a lover of wisdom.— 
Newton said, “I am as a little child standing on 
the shore of the great ocean of truth, playing with 
a pebble that the waves have washed to my feet.” 

The truly educated man is not skeptical. A super- 
ficial thinker is aiways, cither a blind believer, or a 
caviling skeptic. He either believes everything, or 
he believes nothing. The extremes of superstition 
and skepticism have a common cause and a com- 
mon effect. Both are shunned by the scholar who 
anchors his faith and his philosophy on solid 
ground, ‘The world of matter and the world of | 
mind, seem ceaselessly agitated. He who looks} 
only upon the ever restless surface of affairs, builds | 
indeed his house upon the sand; but to the clear 
eye of the true scholar, there are back of all this 
change, laws positive and immutable, being real! 
and unchangeable, arock firm and steadfast. With-| 
out faith, there can be no philosophy; and all phi- 
losophy culminates in faith—faith in the existence 
of God, faith in the immortal destiny of man. I 
have no patience with that shallow, popular skep-| 
ticism that scatters the ignorant doubts in village 
taverns, at the corners of the streets, and some- 
times among the unlearned in institutions of learn-| 
ing. ‘True scholarship is a specific against dis- 
2ases of this natare. 

The true teacher must be a scholar. A man cannot 
teach what he does not know. Fires do not burn) 
without fuel. Dry fountains do not yield abundant 
waters. Empty granaries furnish no food. Con-' 


| 


| tact with a broad, general scholar, is worth much 


to the young; it is worth something to look upon 
such aman. His simple manners, his broad liber- 
ality, his generous sympathies, his rich culture, his 
clear perceptions of truth, and his firm faith in 
that source in which all truth centralizes, attract 
youth about him and make him their model. Other 
things being equal, the best scholar will be the best 
teacher, for he alone can present truth in its sim- 
plicity. Pedantry is the teacher’s besetting sin ; 
for the weak are tempted to take advantage of 
childhood’s trustfulness. But the true scholar is 
never pedantic. Possessing the real coin, he has 
no necessity to use that which is counterfeit. 

A child and a philosopher have many traits of 
character and many sympathies, in common, that 
fit them to bear the relation of pupil and teacher; 
for it is in this union of the little and the innocent 
with the great and the good, that the circle of hu- 
man mental-life completes itself, 

The true teacher must be able to impart instruction, 
Knowing and teaching are different things. To tell 
and to teach are also diverse talents. ‘T'o teach, a 
man must know, he must have command of his 
knowledge, and he must be able so to direct it, as 
to educate another mind. A man may be able to 
make a speech, write a book, command an army, 
govern astate, and not be able to teach well.— 
Teaching requires knowledge made available in a 
special direction. 

Here, | take it, is the great error in our educa- 
tional management. Our higher schools can boast 
of their learned men; but very few of them have 
much reason to be proud of their good teachers,— 
[am no advocate of mushroom scholarship—no 
advocate of labor-saving educational machinery ; 
but I do think, that better scholars might be made 
in shorter time, if all teachers were compelled to 
study how to teach, before engaging in the work of 
teaching; and unless I mistake the signs of the 
times, this demand will soon be made upon all 
grades of schools. 

The true teacher must be a model man. We can 
scarcely over estimate the influence of example 
upon the young. In selecting a teacher for a child, 
I would myself prefer the example of a beautiful 
life to any high scholastic acquirements, or any 
well-deserved professional skill. 

The true teacher must be a model man—a model 
in learning, a model in character, a model in man- 
ners. He must live beautifully. His pupils must 
remember him as truthful, just, and good; as even 
of whom it might be said, 

** His life was gentle, and the elements, 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’ ” 
His form must be placed among their mental pic- 
tures, as one upon which they can fondly dwell,-—one 
that will constantly suggest higher self-perfection, 
nobler efforts for humanity, a closer walk with 
God. 

My pupils, my friends, I deeply feel the respon- 
sibility of our work this day. Wesend you out as 
scholars and teachers—we hope as true scholars 
and true teachers. You are our representatives to 
the community and to the State. You are to speak 
for us. You must submit to the same ordeal which 
ever meets those who engage in a new cause. You 
may expect small favor from those who would deny 
all persons an education, or who would confine its 
blessings to the few. But your course of conduct 
here, leads us to hope much from your courage— 
much from your discretion. Arm well for life’s 
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battle, and trust in the God of battles. Our sym- 
pathies will attend you in every struggle. Take 
your Diplomas. Go, and at some future day, return 
to us with the world’s endorsement written on the 
back. Your triumph will be our triumph, and the 
triumph of the right. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS NECESSARY TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 


Read before the American Normal School Association, 
at Buffalo, August, 1860, by J. P. Wickersuam. 


In order to show that Normal Schoois are neces- 
sary to the establishment of a profession of teaching, 
the following positions will be taken : 

1. That teaching is not now a profession. 

2. That teaching has just claims to such a rank. 

3. That no agency except Normal Schools can 
constitute teaching a profession. 

4. That Normal Schools can effect this end. 


1. TEACHING Is Not Now A Prorgssion. Teach- 
ing is not recognized as a profession. Physicians, 
lawyers, and clergymen do not thus recognize it ; nor 
is it thus recognized in literature. The public con- 
sider it a business, a calling,—but not a profession. 

Teaching might, however, merit the rank of a pro- 


fession, and still fail to secure a recognition of it.—| 


In order to determine whether this is true, it will be 
necessary to examine the conditions and require- 
ments of a profession, and ascertain by a careful 
comparison, how far teaching answers them. It 
would be difficult in the present state of the profes- 
sions, to make an exhaustive analysis of their condi- 
tions and requirements, and secure entire accuracy ; 
but, among them, the following may be safely stated: 
Ist. A profession must have a noble aim; 2d. Its 
operations must not be merely mechanical, but scien- 
tific in their character; 3d. It must require, on the 
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dation of teaching to its dignity. The proposition, 
that teaching has a just claim to the rank ofa pro- 
| fession, is just as easily maintained as the one which 
assumes that teaching is not now a profession, and 
the task of supporting it is much more agreeable to 
one who is proud to be a teacher. 

Teaching has claims to the rank of a profession, 
because it answers in theory all the conditions and 
requirements which characterize any profession. 

It has a noble aim. Man is confessedly placed at 
| the head of the creation. He is his Creator’s master- 
| piece of workmanship, occupying in the scale of be- 
jing a position little lower than that of the angels.— 
|To enable him to fulfill his duties and perfect his 
|nature, man needs education. His infinite capabili- 
ties want opportunity to grow—his spiritual fires 
need kindling—his soul-germ needs light and warmth ; 
and teaching is designed to supply these educational 
necessities. Without education, government would 
become anarchy; religion, superstition; and civili- 
zation degenerate into barbarism. Without educa- 
tion, the highest and holiest aspirations of the soul 
of man would lie latent in his bosom; and he, in his 
perfections, almost a God, would become a brute.— 
Surely, no aim can be nobler than that which by ap- 
propriate means ensures to man physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious culture, and fits him for the 
highest enjoyments of social life. 

Teaching may be done scientifically. A science is 
a systematic arrangement of principles. <A certain 
work is performed scientifically, when it is done ac- 
cording to fixed laws, and in virtue of them. Fixed 
laws govern the relation of means to ends in educa- 
tion ; and these may be learned and applied. 

If teaching have not a scientific basis, then agri- 
|culture, medicine, law, have no scientific bases, and 
there is no such thing as science. ‘There are, it is 
true, ignorant teachers, just as there are mechanical 
'farmers, quack doctors, and pettifogging lawyers; but 








part of its members, a learned general education; 4th. | there is no more reason for it. His own education 
Its nature must be such as to render special prepara- | is the highest interest God has entrusted to man, and 
tion necessary to success; 5th. It should have pro-|it cannot be supposed that he intended teaching to 
vided an authority competent to decide upon the | be mere guess-work. 
qualifications of those who apply to become mem-| aching requires a learned general education.— 
bers; 6th. There must be some common bond of | A man cannot teach what he does not know, and he 
union and mutual recognition of claims to member- | cannot know too much to teach. The learned alone 
ship. | possess knowledge in its simplicity ; and in its sim- 
It is my settled conviction that teaching may be | plicity alone is it adapted to the capacity of a little 
made to fulfill all these conditions and requirements,— | child. A child-anda philosopher have many traits 
that, theoretically, it wants no essential element to | of character and many sympathies in common that 
constitute it a profession ; but, at present, practical- | fit them to bear the relation of pupil and teacher, for 
ly judged by the test proposed, the confession must |jt is in the union of the little and innocent with the 
be made that it has scarcely any claims to that rank. | great and good, that the circle of human mental life 


There are probably one hundred and fifty thousand 
teachers in the United States,—how many of these 
are actuated by a noble aim? How many teach sci- 
entifically? How many can be said to possess a| 
learned general education? How many have made 
special preparation to become teachers? Where is 
the authority competent to decide upon the qualifi- 
cations of those who apply for membership ? In what 
consists the common bond of professional union among | 





completes itself. 

The temple of knowledge has many compartments, 
nicely adjusted, each to the other, and he who has 
seen the whole, is most fit to inform the inexperienc- 
ed seeker after truth, where and how to commence 
the survey, and to guide him through it. 

The teacher must open up the secrets of mathema- 
tics, reveal the treasures of philosophy, unfold the 
mysteries of natural science, elucidate the laws of 





teachers, and in what section of the country are pro-||anguage, and make the soul glow with enthusiasm 
fessional lines with respect to teaching attempted to | in contemplating the beauties of poetry and melody. 
be drawn? Making a proper allowance for all ex-| If the world needs educated men, it must have edu- 
ceptions, the only answers which can be given to| cated teachers. Learning can be spared from any 
these questions would show how much teaching must | other profession better than from teaching. 
change in order to constitute it a learned profession.| 7 aching requires special preparation. That teach- 
In an assembly of teachers, like this, the answers | ers require special preparation for their work is an 
need not be given ; and to others than teachers, pro- | obvious inference from the two preceding proposi- 
fessional pride would forbid it. tions. If teaching is a science, and if it requires a 

2. TEACHING HAS JUST CLAIMS TO THE RANK OF A|learned general education, the conclusion is plain, 
Prorsssion. It is pleasant to pass from the degra-' that the teacher can scarcely hope to succeed with- 
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out making special preparation. He must be well 
acquainted “with the branches of study he undertakes 
to teach; he must understand the logical relations of 
their several parts, their educational uses, and the 
methods of teaching them ; he must comprehend the 
mental constitution and its adaptations : and if he ac- 
complish all this without severe and long-continued 
study, his gifts must be more than human. 

Those who excel in mere mechanical occupations 
require special preparation, and he who estimates the 
teachers’ calling the least highly, will hardly venture 
to maintain that the education of a human being is 
not a task as difficult as that of making hats or shoes. 
Many have indeed undertaken to teach without hav- 
ing made special preparation, as men have rashly 
undertaken everything else without it; but they 
merely prove themselves “ Blind leaders of the blind.” 

Teaching may have provided an authority compe- 
tent to decide upon claims to membership. There is 
no more intrinsic difficulty in guarding teaching from 
the intrusion of the unworthy, than there is in doing 
so with regard to the professions of law, medicine or 
theology. The application of similar means would 
secure at least similar professional purity. If teach- 
ers were even able to adopt a higher standard than 
that adopted by sister professions, it would not whol- 
ly unfit them for the discharge of their earthly duties 
—none even in that case would take them for angels ! 

Let a standard of qualifications for membership be 
adopted, and authorities vested with power to apply 
that standard, and this part of the work of constitut- 
ing teaching a profession is accomplished. 

Teachers may have a common bond of union and 
there may be among them a mutual recognition of pro- 
fessional standing. The lines by which teaching is 
separated from other kinds of business, are not so 
well defined as they are in the profes: sions of law an 
medicine ; but the feeling manifeste d at teachers’ in- 
stitutes and teachers’ conventions, shows that there is 
a common bond of union among teachers, a common 
sympathy. We are mostly strangers here, but is 
there not shown a disposition to treat one another 
with professional kindness and courtesy? “Those 
teachers who visit many schools may find a few 
teachers too dignified to be courteous. and ‘some too 
ignorant ; but by nearly all, they will be treated with 
that civility and respect which betoken heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

Let teachers know by some standard who are 
teachers, and I believe that no profession will be 
characterized by more reciprocal good feeling. 

If teaching has all the elements necessary to con- 
stitute it a profession, and if causes exist which pre- 
vent it from assuming that rank, no work can be 
more grateful to the true teacher than that of search- 
ing means for the removal of these causes, and the 
elevation of teaching to its proper position and its 
proper dignity. The performance of this task will 
now be attempted. 

3. No acency put NormMau Scnoois CAN CoNsTI- 
TUTE TEACHING A PROFESSION. 

The general reason why no other agency than 
Normal Schools can constitute teaching a profession 
is, that all other agencies are inadequate to re move 
the difficulties that stand in the way. It will be wel 
however, to name certain agencies sometimes whied 
upon for the accomplishment of this end, in order 
that it may appear how fur they will bear the test of 
an examination. 

Ist. Colleges and Academies. ‘There are those 
who maintain that Colleges and Academies impart 
all the instruction necessary to make good te: achers ; 


and that if those only were recognized as teachers | 











who were ‘thus taught, a standard might be had 
which, if applied, would give limits to the profession, 
and speedily ennoble it. 

It is not denied that some good teachers have 
been educated at Colleges and Academies; but it is 
claimed that their professional skill, apart from their 
general knowledge, and the slight incidental acquaint- 
ance with the methods of teaching practised by their 
masters, their professional skill could not have been 
acquired in these institutions. 

It is the object of Colleges and Academies to make 
scholars, not to train teachers ; and making scholars 
and training teachers require processes as different 
as those which are designed to impart the general 
and professional education of doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen. It is one thing to be taught to know; 
it is quite another to be taught to teach. The lat- 
ter is vastly more difficult than the former. The Al- 
phabet and the Multiplication Table are taught to 
children ; but learned men, distinguished educators, 
are not agreed as to the best method of teaching 
them. ‘Thanks to the native energies of the human 
mind, we learn something in spite of our miserably 
unphilosophical methods of teaching ; but does it not 
seem like trifling with the beneficence of God, to in- 
trust the sacred interests of education to the hands 
of those who have never made its principles a study, 
and who know little of the art of applying them ? 

Besides, it is impossible for institutions of learning 
to give characte rtoa special pursuit, when their ob- 
ject is a gene ral ione. In the same College class, 
there may be found young men who intend to study 
each of the professions ; some who expect to be mer- 
chants; others, farmers ; and still others, mechanics. 
If one chance to be among them, who is willing to 
devote himself to teaching, what attention is paid to 
him more than to others? What special preparation 
does he receive to fit him for his work? Is care 
taken to awaken in his bosom professional pride and 
professional love? Are the laws of teaching ex- 
pounded for him? Are its beauties exhibited to 
him? Are the teachers’ duties enjoined upon him ? 
Nothing of all this is done; but, on the contrary, if 
his professional aims be known, and he escape with- 
out expressions wonder at his self-sacrificing dis- 
position, on the part of the teacher, and sneers at 
his bad taste, on the part of class-mates, he will have 
less reason to complain than others whose taste was 
like his. 

It does not follow that those who have been well 
taught, can teach well; and the sooner a broad line 
of distinction can be drawn between educational in- 
stitutions which are intended to impart a general 
education, and others which are designed to accom- 
plish special or professional ends, the better it will 
be for both. Teaching should bear the same rela- 
tion to Colleges and Academies, that law, medicine 
and theology do, for a less independent position than 
this would be deg rrading. 

If all who have received a diploma from a College, 
or accomplished the course of instruction in an Aca- 
demy. are to be considered teachers ;—we can never 
mark the limits of the profession, or elevate it to any 
honorable position in the estimation of any intelli- 
gent community, or in our own. 
~ 2nd. School Committees and County Superintend- 
ents. Teachers are generally employed for commu- 
nities, and as it is inconvenie nt for communities to 
transact business in'a body, their powers are dele- 
gated to individual officers. These officers, in school 
matters, are called School Committees, School Trus- 
tees, School Directors, or School Superiatendents. 

It'is the interest of the community to employ com- 
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to ascertain their com-|ing in essential particulars, which, upon examination 


petency, examinations are held and certificates grant- it may be seen are supplied by Normal Schools. 


ed, showing the result of the examinations as esti-| 


mated by the examiners. Sometimes, these certifi- 


cates are granted for a few months; sometimes, for | 


a year; and rarely for a greater length of time. It 
is often the duty of school officials to visit sckools, 


and their estimation of the teacher’s skill may be ap- | 


pended to his certificate of qualifications. 

Can the certificates thus issued be made the basis 
of a profession? Necessary as these officers are, 
and much as many of them have done, both for the 
communities for which they labored and for teaching, 
they are not the proper agents to establish on a pro- 
per basis a teachers’ profession. The reasons are :— 
that the standard of qualifications upon which the 
certificates are issued vary too widely ; that such of- 
ficers represent the interests of parents rather than 
those of teachers ; that the laws regulating the issu- 
ing of teachers’ certificates, the time for which they 
are held, and the manner of their annulment, are pres 
scribed for teachers, and not made by them; that 
certain conditions which have been shown to be ne- 
cessary to the establishment of a profession of teach- 
ing, cannot be supplied by officers who merely exam- 
ine teachers or visit schools. 

3d. Examining Committees elected by teachers, or 
by associations of teachers. Committees elected by 
teachers have sometimes discharged the duties of ex- 
aminers, and admitted the worthy to professional 
standing. An agency of this kind seems better cal- 
culated than either of the other two preceding, to ac- 
complish the proposed end. It would have this vir- 
tue at least,—it is in accordance with what might be 
called professional democracy. 

If such committees could be well selected, proper- 
ly authorized, and operate according to a generally 
recogn:zed standard, good results might be expected 
from their appointment. This, however easy it may 
be to imagine it, would be realized with difficulty. 

It must also be remembered that the great pro- 
fessional want of teachers is not an examination with 
regard to a fitness for their work, but a preparation 
for that work. Examining committees cannot im- 
part instruction to teachers, they cannot teach them 
to love their profession by patiently unfolding to 
them its great and noble principles, nor lead them to 
sympathize with others who are in the pursuit of the 
same end; they can merely give them a cold, fore 
mal examination, and their whole duty is performed. 
These examinations, conducted by such committees, 
have their professional advantages ; but a more uni- 
form, more general, a creating as well as a criticising 
agency, is wanted to place teaching on a broad, pro- 
fessional basis, and secure to teachers the honor so 
justly due them. 

If the agencies named cannot constitute teaching 
a profession, no others except Normal Schools can 
do so, and it remains to show that this work can be 
done. 

4, A System or Norma SCHOOLS CAN CONSTITUTE 
TEACHING A PROFESSION, It is not supposed that 
Normal Schools can elevate teaching to the dignity 
of a profession at once, or that no obstacles will be 
encountered in the effort. It will require time and 
labor, and a number of Normal Schools adequate to 
the performance of the task. These conditions al- 
lowed, and it will be easy to show that Normal 


Some direct argument, however, may be consider- 
ed necessary. 

Teaching, as a profession, must have a noble aim, 
and nothing can be better calculated to ennobie that 
aim than the Normal School. Inthe Normal School, 
the profound philosophy that underlies teaching is 
exposed to the student, and he learns to appreciate 
the grandeur of the human soul, and the dignity cf 
the work that proposes its culture. Therein, he is 


|made to see that the teacher’s work is a work of the 


Schools are the only agency that can elevate teach-| 


ing to the rank of a profession. ‘This conclusion, in- 
deed, might be inferred from the preceding discus- 


sion, by which it appeared that other agencies relied | ly Té 
‘sult in the building up of a profession to which it 


upon for the accomplishment of this end, were want- 


highest art, and that the permanency of government 
and the welfare of society depend upon right educa- 
tion. 

The Normal School will demonstrate that teach- 
ing is not a mere imitative art, but that it rests upon 
a scientific basis. It will there be shown that the 
teacher needs theory as well as practice, for in the 
language of Blackstone, “If practice be the whole 
he is taught, practice must also be the whole he will 
ever know; if he be uninstructed in the elements 
and first principles upon which the rule of practice 
is founded, the least variation from established pre- 
cedents will totally distract and bewilder him.” 

It will be easy for the Normal School to require 
learned general education as a prerequisite for grad- 
uation; and in the Normal School, as in the Law 
School, the Medical College, or the Theological Se- 
minary, that'special preparation can be made by the 
teacher which is deemed necessary to enable him to 
discharge his duty with honor to himself and profit 
to the community. 

If in the other professions, it is considered most 
safe to invest the power of deciding upon the quali- 
fications of candidates for membership in the hands 
of the faculties of institutions designed to impart pro- 
fessional instruction, will not teachers do well to imi- 
tate their example? Can it not be better done by 
such an authority than by any other? No other au- 
thority can be made to adopt a standard so general 
or uniform, can be in possession of such an amount 
of data upon which to base a decision, can invest 
that decision with so much respect, or be so directly 
responsible for it. In the sympathy that naturally 
attaches to one another those who have pursued the 
same course of study, who habitually contemplate 
the same objects, who look forward to the same goal, 
and who work from the same motive, will be found 
the links of the chain that will bind the graduates 
of Normal Schools together, and bring about a cheer- 
ful recognitien of their claims to membership in the 
teachers’ profession. Besides, if professional train- 
ing cost time, and money, and effort, its possession 
will not be willingly sacrificed to engage in some oth- 
er kind of business ; and changes of teachers may be- 
come as unfrequent as changes in the other profes- 
sions. 

Without Normal Schools, I can see no hope for 
the establishment of a teacher's profession. ‘Teach- 
ers, bad and good, there will be. Methods of teach- 
ing may undergo some improvement. A book on 
education may now and then issue from the press.— 
Enthusiastic teachers may dream of the dignity of 
their calling, and speakers at conventions may make 
eloquent appeals for help to elevate it; but the next 
century will witness the same chaotic condition of 
the elements which should compose the profession of 
teaching that now exists. JVith Normal Schools, it 
cannot be doubted, that the nucleus of a profession 
could at once be formed, which under proper encour- 
agement would ever grow larger, and eventually re- 
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would be an honor to belong, and which would be an 
honor to the generation that conceived it. 

For these reasons, Normal Schools are considered 
necessary to the establishment of a profession of 
teaching. 

The announcement of this conclusion would pro- 
perly close this discussion, was it not deemed im- 
portant to state a few inferences which seem to fol- 
low necessarily from what has been said, and which 
apply with peculiar force in connection with the 
great question of the mission of American Normal 
Schools, upon which we have met here to deliberate. 

1. The number of Normal Schools must be propor- 
tionate to the wants of the profession. It is evident 
that Normal Schools can never claim the right of 
marking the lines which are to limit the profession, 
until they can furnish a sufficient number of teachers 
to supply the demand. One Normal School, grad- 
uating fifty or eighty pupils in a year, can very mea- 
gerly supply with teachers a State which must have 
several thousand annually. Massachusetts is very 
much better supplied with Normal Schools than any 
other State, and yet, I venture to say, that all their 
graduates do not make up one-tenth as many teachers 
as the State annually demands. Some States make 
appropriations to certain Academies and Seminaries, 
and authorize them to form teachers’ classes. ‘This 
is better than nothing, perhaps; but its policy is very 
questionable. The State might as well authorize the 
formation of lawyers’ classes, and doctors’ classes.— 
The conclusion seems evident; that the Normal 
Schools of a State should graduate annually as many 
teachers as will supply her schools. This conclusion 
is stated in full view of the fact, that Normal School 
graduates may exert a large professional influence, 
and do much to make known Normal methods of 
teaching. If teachers, trained in Normal Schools, 
can convert the schools in which they teach into 
Normal Schools, and make, without directly intend- 
ing it, teachers as good as themselves, it would fol- 
low that Normal Schools must cease to be useful as 
soon as they furnished one generation of teachers.— 
No friend of Normal Schools would be willing to ad- 
mit this conclusion. 

A single Normal School may be ail that can 
be obtained and supported in some States, at the pre- 
sent time ; but more are needed and must eventually 
be established. The four Normal Schools of Massa- 
chusetts do not supply that State with teachers ; but 
if Massachusetts needs four schools, Pennsylvania 
would require at least ten, and New York, twelve. 

2d. Normal Schools must include in their course of 
study all the branches of a liberal education. If the 
theory be true that teachers can be taught, it cannot 
consistently be said that the coinmmon school teacher 
must attend a Normal School, and that the teacher 
of an Academy, a High School, or a College is ex- 
empt from such necessity. No one should be allow- 
ed to teach in any grade of school, unless he has stu- 
died teaching as a profession. It is true that bad 
teaching will do less harm in schools for advanced 
pupils than in others, but quackery should not be 
tolerated anywhere. It may not be popular to speak 
thus plainly, but this is the logical consequence of 
our theory, and I shrink not from the statement 
of it. 

If Normal Schools are to prepare teachers for all 
grades of schools, they will need a course of study 
embracing the methods of teaching all the branches 
taught in them. More than this, they will need to 
teach how nature can be investigated in search of 
truth ; how the truths, thus obtained, can be classi- 
fied according to their logical relations ; what pow- 
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ers the human mind possesses that can be educated ; 
what laws there are according to which such educa- 
tion must take place ; and, finally, how to adapt ed- 
ucational means to educational capabilities. ‘These 
embrace some of the hardest problems with which 
the human mind has ever grappled; and yet these 
must be answered, in order to establish a philosophi- 
cal basis for teaching. No Normal School, there- 
fore, without a liberal course of study can accom- 
plish its true mission. 

3d. Normal Schools should be allowed to grant Di- 
plomas with the usual professional honors and privi- 
leges. At Law, Theological and Medical Schools, 
graduates receive their Diplomas and their degrees. 
At none of our American Normal Schools, do grad- 
uates receive a degree; and at very few of them do 
they obtain a Diploma, which will exempt them from 
subsequent examination, or the authority of which 
any School Committee or Board of Directors may 
not disregard. We should either abandon our Nom 
mal School theory, or amend our practice in this re- 
spect. 

I well know that a Diploma is but parchment, and 
that a title is but a name; and I well know that true 
honor does not consist in either, that a gaudy dress 
may conceal a hollow heart. I might say something, 
very pretty possibly, respecting unobtrusive merit, 
and “ virtue its own reward,” and texts like these ; 
but the question is not how much unjust treatment 
we can bear if we must, but how much we can avoid 
if we try; and I feel like demanding here, and now, 
The world judges wrong, per- 
haps; but, as the world judges, there is much in a title 
or a degree honorably obtained, and in a Diploma well 
earned. They contribute to give character to the 
other professions, and place and power to their mem- 
bers ; and Normal Schools should be so organized 
as to bestow like advantages upon deserving teach- 
ers. May not this Association consider the general 
conditions upon which Diplomas should be granted, 
and the name of a degree that it would be proper to 
confer? ‘The present is not an unpropitious season 
for sowing the seed, though the next generation may 
reap the harvest. 

Ath. A name must be given to the profession, and to 
the science upon which it rests. The work the teach- 
er performs and that system of laws according to 
which teaching ought to be done, have no fixed name. 
The teacher scarcely knows what to call himself.— 
From the public he receives the titles of pedagogue, 


schoolmaster, educator, instructor, preceptor, profes- 


sor, &c., &c.; his business is called school keeping, 
teaching school, instructing youth, the art of educa- 
tion, &c., &c.; and the system of laws according to 
which he works is called, by those who suppose that 
there are any such laws, the science of education, the 
science of teaching, the science of instruction, didac- 
tics, pedagogics, &c., &c. This sad confusion of ti- 
tles and names, indicates to the thinking man the 
crude condition of the teachers’ profession ; and is 
extremely humiliating to the sensitive teacher. 

The want of technical terms with precise meaning 
is not only felt as now indicated, but everywhere 
throughout all the departments of practical educa- 
No man can speak or write about teaching 
without using ungainly circumlocutions, or awkward 
forms of expression. 

If Normal Schools alone can establish a teachers’ 
profession, must not Normal Schools supply the need- 
ed professional terms? May not this Association at 
least give a name to our business, and tell us what 
professional title we may assume ? 

With this discussion, and these inferences and sug- 
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gestions, the subject is submitted to the Association. 

Considered in all its bearings, the relations of Nor- 
mal Schools to the teachers’ profession is the great- 
est educational question of the times. Itis the most 
vital to the teachers’ interests. Let us rise to its 
full comprehension, and manfully meet its weighty 
responsibilities. 





IGNORANCE—KNOWLEDGE—WISDOM : 
A Lecture on Education. 


[The following lecture was delivered by J. B.| 
Dixon, M.A., Head Master of the Colborne Coun- 
ty Grammar School, before the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion for the county of Northumberland, Canada 
West, on Tuesday evering, August 7th, 1860. | 

Fe.itow-Tracuers AND Frienps or Epucation:— 
In accordance with the resolution of the teachers! 
who, a few weeks ago, were assembled in this house, | 
I stand before you and attempt to address you for} 
a short time; and I can assure you that it affords! 
me very great pleasure to do so. At the same | 
time, 1 must regret that I had not a little more) 
time to apply myself to the subject before me, and| 
sufficient ability to do justice to the great theme 
which I have chosen as the basis of my remarks.—| 
It was only after having found that a sufficient) 
number of speakers from a distance could not be| 
procured, that I consented to occupy your attention | 
this evening. The great work of education, in} 
which we are daily engaged, shall therefore, for a| 
few minutes, receive our serious attention. 

Had I the philosophic powers of a Newton or an| 
Aristotle; the poetic and electric fire of a Milton| 
or a Campbell; the logical penetration and splen-| 
did talents of a Euclid or an Archimedes ; the ana-| 
lytical depth of a Socrates ora Plato; the soul-| 
reading and soul-stirring powers of a Shakspeare ; | 
the easy, graceful and classic style of a Goldsmith | 
or an Addison ; or the oratorical genius of a Demos- | 
thenes, a Cicero, or a Curran,—I might here find am- | 
ple room for their employment, and use every such | 
talent for good, in explaining the objects, setting | 
forth the advantages, and enforcing the benefits, 
arising from the adoption and extension of a true, | 
liberal and natural system of education, But 1| 
know that where little is given little is expected or| 
required ; still what little talents I do possess, I 
shall endeavor to use in a proper manner ;—believ- 
ing, as 1 most sincerely do, that with ordinary pow- | 
ers of thought, “diligence insures success,” and 
that inferior capacities when well used and faithful- | 
ly trained, are really more productive of good, than 
the most splendid, brilliant, and fascinating powers, | 
when neglected or not faithfully cultivated. I have 
no other object in view than to elicit truth in ref-| 
erence to the great educational problem which has 
never yet been fully solved ; and which I really be- 
lieve, after centuries of further and deeper investi- 
gation, will still contain mighty truths and import-| 
ant principles of which the most profound thinkers 
shall be totally ignorant. This problem is, indeed, | 
much more difficult than the geometrical one of 
squaring the circle ;—in fact it can never be fully} 
solved, though age after age may witness a closer 
and a closer approximation towards its permanent, 
and satisfactory solution. 

Man, through all ages of the past, has been a) 
sealed book, of which at the present day, the wisest | 
and most profound philosophers have not read more | 
than the title page; and the future ages of bis ex-| 
istence, as an inhabitant of this globe, will only| 
tend to show that he is a being of infinite capacities! 





and universal relations, and that he embodies in 
himself all the physical properties and intelligent 
principles of universal nature. Acquainted with 
the structure, form and uses of minerals and veget- 
ables; having by immense mental labor gained a 
scientific knowledge of solids, liquids, and gasses, 
of ponderable and imponderable agents in the ex-. 
ternal world ; having made earth, sea and air sub- 
ject to his will, arrested the forked lightnings in 
their terrific course through the murky sky, chain- 
ed them to the car of his progress, and sent them 
over continents and under oceans to carry with 
awful speed his thoughts and affections; having 
learned to measure and calculate with unerring pre- 
cision, distances, weights and relations terrestrial ; 
having bounded off with the mighty energies of a 
never-tiring mind to regions celestial, and gained 
volumes of accurate and useful information as to 
the planets, comets, stars and nebule, their dis- 
tances, size, shape and relations to each other ;— 
man is still a stranger to his own mighty powers, 
and infinite relations to external nature,—to his fel- 
low man andto God. Did man but fully compre- 
hend himself, he would be possessed of the essence 
of all knowledge. 

Realizing thus, that all science worth the name, 
and that nearly all the glorious improvements of 
the past fifty years, have come to us as the result 
of human thought, applied chiefly to external mat- 
ter,—let us try and divert, at least a part of our 
thoughts into new channels, and let them act on 
mind and its relations as the basis of education, 
and a success still more grand and astonishing will 
be our ample reward. The only real and scientific 
knowledge we have of mind,—is what has been at- 
tained by phrenological investigations, and this, 
though of immense importance and great utility, 
has only as yet furnished a meagre outline of the 
powers which are either active or dormant in eve- 
ry child. The human mind is a mysterious and 
wondrous instrument, on which every teacher plays 
and from which he evolves discord or harmony, ac- 
cording to his ignorance or knowledge of its prin- 
ciples. I have, therefore, no hesitation whatever 
in saying that every one who assumes the immense 
responsibilities of teaching the young, should be ac- 
quainted with the principles and facts of an @n- 


i\lightened phrenology—including the kindred sci- 
‘ences of chemistry, anatomy and physiology. 


The human mind is, to every thinker, the great- 
est mystery in existence, but according to the latest 
and most thorough investigations, it is composed 
of an immense number and almost infinite variety 
of faculties. The patient and laborious investiga- 
tions of Dr, Buchanan—one of the most profound 
and original thinkers of this scientific age,—prove, 


that every fibre of the human brain, is the seat of 


a mental faculty, which is closely allied in func- 
tions to the faculties which are nearest to it, and 
very different from those which are more remote. 
Classifying the mental faculties, we find some act- 
ing on the physical plane, and having reference 
merely to the wants of man, as an animal and pure- 
ly selfish being; others, social in their nature and 
by their operations affecting more immediately our 
family and friends, and more remotely all with 


‘whom we come in contact; some, intellectual in 


their operations ; others moral in their tendency, 
and influence ; and others still, centering in the need 
which we feel of an eternal existence for the ex- 
pansion of our powers, and for the comprehension 
of the principles of this majestic universe, but 
above all, for the enjoyment of the Great Central 
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Intelligence, who rules the boundless spheres in all 
their operations. 

It is a clear and well-defined law of mind that each 
faculty, when in action, demands and seeks for its 
proper aliment or food and cannot be satisfied unless 
the supply is equal to the demand, Memory. in the 
popular sense, seeks for and delights in facts of a 
personal and historial character, and collects, in its 
vast store-house, the incidents of our lives, the 
actions of our friends and foes, as far as they have 
been seen or known by us, and the thoughts, ideas 
and narratives which we may have read. 7une seeks 
for harmony,—is enraptured, charmed and captivated 
by the performances of a Jenny Lind, but is inevi- 
tably thrown into confusion and agony by discord. 
Sublimity loves to revel amid the great, the majes- 
tic, and the terrific, and is intensely delighted with 
the majesty of nature, whether it is found on the 
earth or in the heavens, Reason looks beyond mere 
outside facts and changeable appearances, to the 
changeless laws and principles which lie at the 
basis of all matter, and prompt the actions of every 
mind; it leads us from the known to the unknown, 
not through the paths and labyrinths of mysticism, 
but through demonstrations, each link of which is 
as plain, beautiful, and perfect, as the proof of a 
geometrical theorem. Justice is imbued with a na- 
tive love of right, perceives the difference between 
right and wrong, and may be divided into self-jus- 
tice, fraternal-justice and universal-justice, accord- 
ing as it acts in reference to the individual, to his 
kindred and country, or to all mankind, Benevo- 
lence wishes to do good, to relieve distress, to strike 
off forever the shackles from every oppressed slave, 
and is exceedingly delighted when it can relieve 
the destitute, and make the poorest and most de- 
praved, prosperous, contented and happy. 

I have merely selected these few faculties, to 
show in a general way, the demands of each, and 
also to illustrate the fact, that man is essentially 
and emphatically a being of want. To have our 
real needs supplied according to the higher laws of 
our being, is to be really happy ; and;were we as 
rich as Croesus, as celebrated and as powerful as 
Alexander or Napoleon, as intellectual as Gauss or 
Newton, or as religious as Paul or John,—we would 
be but creatures of want still. From these facts 
we may infer, that he who shows man his true needs, 
and rouses him to seek their supply, is a great bene- 
factor of the race; and that only the Teacher who 
possesses the power of rousing and inciting his 
scholars, both by precept and example, to vigorous 
and determined action, can be really sucessful and 
discharge his sacred duties. Here too we observe, 
that the philosophy of all intellectual education, re- 
solves itself into an appeal, on the part of the 
Teacher, to the mental powers of the student, in 
order that he may rouse to action his intellectual 
faculties, till by constant use they acquire power, 


| verse, 


and assume a prominent position in his mental | 


economy. I need scarcely remind you, that, to the 


present day, with all our improvements in education, | 
‘some positive knowledge, and forms some moral 


not only are our moral powers almost totally neg- 
lected, but that not more than one-half of our in- 
tellectual faculties are brought into systematic ac- 
tiou, and that indeed by hundreds of teachers, 
many of them would be crushed into a forced 
silence, should they happen to give any indications 
of life. Thus at a single stroke, are cut short our 
joys here, and our preparation for higher joys here- 
after ; thus are clipped the wings, that might other- 
wise have borne us aloft to regions of pure intelli- 
gence and unfading happiness. 


| 
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It is a second law of mind, that when a faculty is 
fully supplied, thedemand for a while ceases, and rest 
follows, till another supply is needed; and then the fa- 
culty is ready for action again, but with renewed en- 
ergy. Just as the body, after a day’s fatiguing and 
exhausting labor, needs rest and sleep at night; so 
each power of the mind, after vigorous and con- 
tinued action, needs rest and sleep, in order that 
it may regain what nervous waste there may have 
been during that time ; and as after sleep the body 
is fresh and vigorous, so after rest the mental facal- 
ty is again ready for the work which it undertakes 
with renewed energy. Hence the necessity of two 
or three widely different kinds of study per day, and 
of sufficient physical exercise, not only to 
strengthen the body, but also to rest and give 
variety to the operations of the intellect. 


A third law is, that the pleasures arising from the 
exercise of our selfish and inferior faculties are at 
best exceedingly short-lived, and that their action, un- 
sanctioned by the higher sentiments, always leaves a 
sting behind, and lowers the actor not only in his own 
estimation, but also in the scale of moral being; while 
the normal action of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties satisfies longer, aids the soul in its true develop- 
ment, and tendsto fit it for a higher and a better 
world. While our animal faculties, therefore, ally 
us to the inferior orders of the animal creation, and 
strongly remind us of an affinity with the meanest 
reptile that crawls in its slimy course beneath our 
feet, our superior sentiments firmly bind us to angels 
and to God, and are in themselves a sure and cer- 
tain proof of our immortality; and, after our 
worn-out and clumsy bodies, having served a use- 
ful and indispeansble purpose in individualizing the 
spirits, have been left forever behind, they shall, 
by akind of moral specific gravity, usher those 
who are worthy, into the untold glories of an eter- 
nal life of pure and elevated joys, and as the circling 
ages of eternity in all their sublime grandeur roll 
by, they only open up before our gaze purer and 
purer delights, and swell the inmost spirit with 
more holy and expanded thoughts; till at last the 
mind bathes itselfin the unutterable perfections 
that surround the loving Father himself, and drinks 
in from the pure and exhaustless fountains of 
truth, those draughts of intelligence, spirituality 
and glory which are beyond the power of the high- 
est earthly genius to comprehend, the most brilli- 
ant fancy of paint ideally in its most active mo- 
ments, or the highest seraph in the regions of eter- 
nal day to experience. Such then is the nature of 
the being to be educated. How deeply important, 
that every step of the educator be in the right di- 
rection ! 

Every human being commences the journey of 
life in total ignorance of every thing in the uni- 
Man, intellectually and morally, begins at 
zero, but in his subsequent journey through life, he 


|must arise to some height in the scale of knowledge 


and comparative morality. The veriest savage has 
standard by which he measures actions and pro- 
nounces them good or bad, right or wrong. In its 
very nature, ignorance is rather negative than posi- 
tive; it is ever found in its own wretched abodes of 
degradation, sorrow and criminalty. Long and 
gloomy ages of darkness, bigotry, error and misery, 
of the deepest dye, are past, never again, we would 
fondly hope, to return with their blasting, cursing 
and withering influences. The world’s history 


‘checked, varied, and extensive though it be, is only 
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the record of ignorance, misconception, supersti- 
tion and bloodshed, here and there illumined by 
the bright flashes and glorious corruscations of 
mental, moral, and heaven,—sent genius rising in 
lofty, towering and superior grandeur amid the sur- 
rounding and almost overwhelming gloom and 
darkness, and on whose exalted head play, in 
perpetual succession, golden and soul-refining 
beams of the purest celestial wisdom, emanating 
from the very centre of all intelligence, the divine 
mind itself. On every page, man has left in legible 
and flaming lines the sad record of his misdoings— 
too often the result of his own deep-seated igno- 
rance. 

he most deadly enemy to our race is tgnorance ; 
the friend of human advancement is knowledge; but 
the truest and most powerful ally is wisdom. Like 
a mighty, cruel, and over-grown giant, more to be 
dreaded than all the infernal machinations of per- 
sonified wickedness,—/gnorance, with unbounded 
power and unrelenting grasp, has held his sway over 
every portion of our beautiful earth,—withering and 
blasting by his deadly touch, all man’s highest and 
holiest ideas of happiness; turning his brightest 
and purest hopes into the horrors of black despair ; 
smothering his rising aspirations, and filling his 
soul with darkness blacker than Egyptian night.— 
His sharp and bloody claws have entered deep into 
the very vitals of society, letting ont its dearest 


life-blood for the support of his hideous train of | 


ghastly followers, causing untold misery and un- 
utterable woe, and leaving millions of our race 
weltering in their gore. But as the race works its 
way onward and upward, nearer the Divine source 
of perfection; as schools begin to enlighten the 
minds of the masses ; and as thought becomes fos- 
tered,—the struggle deepens, the monstrous giant, 
satiated with the victims he has slain, is forced 

radually to relax his grasp. Strength and hope 
fly to the aid of humanity ; the longer the struggle 
continues the weaker becomes the influence of igno- 


rance; while, by a blessed provision of nature, | 
knowledge and wisdom wax stronger and stronger, | 


till finally the former shall lose all power over even 
the weakest of human kind, and the bright, beauti- 
ful and glorious “ angel of intelligence,” with “heal- 
ing in his wings” and peace, joy and happiness 
ineffable written in glowing and unfading colors on 
his mild and loving brow, shall gently take his p!ace, 
and by infusing new life and vigor throughout man’s 
entire being, cause him to revel amid the untold 
glories of intellectuality, and bathe his weary, care- 
worn, and oppressed soul, in the refreshing and vi- 
talizing waters of unsullied wisdom, from whose 
exhaustless fountains flow in living streams, peace, 
harmony and joy eternal, It is then our work, as 
teachers, to banish ignorance with all its fearful 
effects; and what a glorious work we have to per- 
form! Let us therefore nobly buckle on the armor 
of knowledge, and go forth cheerfully and manfully 
to the great contest, assured that we are engaged 
in a nobler battle than ever enlisted the sympathies, 


attracted the attention, or called forth the untiring 


energies of Hannibal, Cesar, Wellington or Na- 
poleon; that we are enlisted under the banners of 
undying truth; that, while we work in a sphere 
necessarily small and often disregarded, we are both 
directly and indirectly affecting for good, the whole 


human race for infinite ages, and above all, that a 


brilliant victory is certain to crown our noble, 
steady, faithful and unselfish efforts. 


Unlike fignorance, Knowledge has positive pro- 
perties: it is the observation of facts, and the com- 


prehension of their principles. It is the grand 
lever by which universal humanity is destined to be 
raised from ignorance and vice to wisdom and hap- 


piness. It is superior to the one, but inferior to 
the other. Wisdom and knowledge, though fre- 


quently confounded, are perfectly distinct. The 
man of mere knowledge may see clearly and know 
perfectly what he ought to do, in order to render 
his talents useful to himself and available to the 
world; and still he may be but the veriest slave to 
his own depraved and inverted appetites. Hemay 
wish to follow the dictates of his reason and con- 
science; but his wil/ not possessing sufficient con- 
trol over him to enable him to curb his animal pro- 
pensities, he may be the sport of his ever-varying 
whims, and nothing better than a passion-haunted 
wretch, whirled about in the giddy mazes of in- 
toxication, or hurried on in crime till he imbrues 
his hand in the blood of his fellow-man, and at last, 
like the unfortunate Dr. Webster, expiates his 
crime by paying the penalty of his life. The man 
of mere knowledge is like a magnificent engine 
without a balance wheel, or a ship on the stormy 
ocear without a compass or rudder—the sport of 
the surrounding elements. But, after all, knowl- 
edge alone has a very powerful influence in direct- 
ing and regulating the actions of our lives. If, for 
instance, a child ‘burns himself slightly in the fire, 
he learns not only the fact that fire burns and cau- 
ses pain, but is also taught to avoid a repetition of 
the act, The wider, therefore, our circle of prac- 
tical knowledge, the greater must be its influence 
on our characters. Knowledge has added wonder- 
fully to human happiness and advancement. It has 
raised us comparatively above the influence of su- 
perstition and vain dread; taught us how to con- 
trol the elements; placed ‘‘wind and tide” under 
our influence ; applied steam to the most useful of 
purposes, so as to enable us to travel from city to 
city with immense speed and great comfort ; shown 
us how to navigate the pathless ocean against the 
force of the opposing elements ; lessened the amount 
of human labor by the discovery and introduction 
of innumerable kinds of machinery ; and brought 
the comforts and luxuries of life to our doors. It 
has snatched from its course the terrific lightning 
in its fearful journey through the heavens, and 
chained it like a submissive thing at our feet, dis- 
larmed it of all its terrors, and shown us how to 
control it in its apparent lawlessness, and to make 
it so docile that it carries our messages of business 
with the speed of thought and the precision of sci- 
ence, over “hills and dales,” and even along the 
silent and undisturbed beds of old ocean, to its 
destination; and ere long it will not only send our 
thoughts from city to city. but even round the globe 
in an instant of time. Science has analyzed the 
|thousands of substances which compose the globe 
|and its appendages: classified, arranged and dis- 
|covered many of the relations and uses of the ani- 
jmal and vegetable structures that swarm on the 
land, and fill the sea; pierced through the solid 
crust of the earth; discovered far below its sur- 
face innumerable treasures, and contrary to our 
|cherished opinions, demonstrated its immense age, 
jand pointed out the successive periods of its for- 
|mation, tracing it in its onward and progressive 
development, from the gaseous form and from the 
period when it was a bald rock, till it was prepared 
as a fit abode for the human race—the highest 
which it could possibly sustain. Science has taught 
man, that the Universe, in all its magnificent and 
infinite variety, is regulated by unvarying, unyield- 
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ing and holy laws, and has shown us, in the beauti-|dom is the exercise of sound judgment, either in 
: + " 

ful language of Rogers, the intellectual poet, that, avoiding evils or in attempting good, | rudence 

; then, is a species of which wisdom is the genus. 





“That very law which moulds a tear, 


And bids it trickle from its source,— This definition, though rather lengthy, gives a 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, very good idea of what wisdom really is, but some 
And guides the planets in their course.” may understand it better by applying the principles 


It has dispelled fear, given wings to the mind, and of Phrenology. According to this much abused, 
raised our thoughts from this little earth, and forced but really useful and beautiful science, the front of 
us to admit that the Universe is infinitely great and the brain, or the forehead, is the seat of the intel- 
majestically grand,and that billions of worlds, teem- lectual faculties, and in every case collects infor- 
ing with life, sparkle in beauty and glory around mation and is the seat of whatever knowledge its 
millions of central suns. Nay, more, it has caused possessor may have acquired. The upper depart- 
us to observe the actions and investigate the pow- ments of the brain are the seat of the moral and 
ers of mind itself—that most mysterious of all religious sentiments; and the exercise of the higher 
things—shown its laws, furctions and operations, and more comprehensive parts of the intellect, and 
and thus laid a basis on which wisdom shall yet of the upper regions of the brain, if not counter- 
erect her gorgeous and holy structures. Let us acted by the influence of a heavy animal base brain, 
have a full conviction of the truth which the poet will be very likely, under favorable circumstances, 


thus expresses :— to develope a character in which there is a good 
‘* He that hath a truth and keeps it, deal of wisdom. Knowledge, then, you will per- 

Keeps what not to him belongs— ceive, dwells in the front of the head; wisdom in 

But performs a selfish action, the upper departments of the cerebrum. And an 

And # fellow-mortal wrongs.” immense predominance of brain in both these re- 


Let us aid, then, in spreading knowledge around us| gions, is necessary to produce what we would desig- 
by first attracting it to ourselves, and then by | nate a wise man. 
liberally and unsparingly diffusing it, not merely; Looking back carefully over the history of the 
amongst the young minds placed under our care,! past, we cannot fail to notice that the world has 
but likewise amongst al! classes of society; andthus produced but very few really wise men. The 
we shall render ourselves positive and useful pow- | Egyptians have transmitted to us great pyramids, 
ers in the Divine economy. \constructed on scientific principles ; and although 
The more we examine the intellect in its|they colonized Greece and introduced there the 
workings, and the more closely we observe its re-|germs of its earliest civilization, they have left 
lations to matter and to mind, the more shall we) neither book nor monument which transmits to us 
be struck with the variety of its powers and the any idea that wisdom was a leading trait in the 
grandeur of its unfathomed resources. Within the character of their greatest and best minds. The 
ample folds of the human brain, we shall find facul-| Romans were impulsive, uncontrollable, restless, 
ties as distinct as are the positive and negative superstitious, powerful and knowing, but not wise; 
poles of a galvanic battery,—as different as virtue their best philosophy was either material or bor- 
and vice, and as antagonistic as light and darkness. | rowed from the Greeks, and their religion absurd, 
Hence the immense diversity and apparent contra-| bungling and exceedingly gross. The Greeks were 
dictions which we daily observe in the members of | almost equally restless, superstitious and mighty, 
the human family. The age of ignorance, we hope,| but they were far more intellectual, refined and 
is nearly gone, the age of knowledge is magnificent-| philosophic ; and in the person of the great and 
ly bursting upon our longing gaze; but the era of | giant-minded Socrates, and of his illustrious pupil 
Wisdom is still in the distant and undeveloped fu-| Plato, we find that blending of the higher intellect, 
ture. That which we seldom or never see is diffi-| calm philosophy, morality and piety, which consti- 
cult to describe or comprehend; and for this rea-| tutes a very near approach to wisdom, which always 
son, if for no other, it would be difficult for us to! gives to its possessor a steady and unwavering re- 
have a correct practical idea of wisdom, which toj}liance upon God, and on the stability, justice and 
this day in the history of our race, has bloomed with | purity of his laws. At the present day, the world 
far less frequency than the “ century plant.” is blest with many sturdy, bold, powerful and mas- 
Webster, the great American lexicographer,|culine intellects; but sectional and national differ- 
gives eight definitions of wisdom; one of which|ences, political animosity and regardlessness of 
makes us acquainted with its radical, primary and|truth, strifes, hatreds, appeals to arms, and the 
generally accepted meaning, another very correctly | theory and practice of ‘making saints by swords,”— 
informs us that it is synonymous with true religion, | all testify that wisdom has not yet found a perma 
and the remaining six are so special in their nature,|nent footing amongst the best and the greatest 
and so limited in their bearing, that they appfy| minds of the most advanced nations. As teachers, 
equally well to knowledge. The primary definition | we are no exception to the truth of these remarks. 
to which I have just referred is this: Wisdom is} Men of accurate and extensive knowledge, we 
the right use or exercise of knowledge; the choice|have in abundance; but where is the wise man 
of laudable ends and of the best means to accom-|amongst us? As long as we allow ourselves to be 
plish them. This is wisdom in act, effect or prac-|swayed and ruled by one injurious habit, so long as 
tice. If wisdom is to be considered as a faculty of | we listen to the siren voice of temptation, so as to 
the mind, it is the faculty of discerning or judging | do ix our moments of excitement what we are sorry 
what is most just, proper, and useful, and if it is to|for in our moments of calm reflection, so long as 
be considered as an acquirement, it is the knowledge|we indulge in the use of intoxicating drinks, or 
and use of what is best, most just, most proper, | practice the injurious and disgusting habit of smo- 
and most conducive to prosperity and happiness. | king or chewing tobacco,—in fine, as long as we are 
Wisdom in the first sense, or practical wisdom, is|not wholly under the control of the principles of 
nearly synonymous with discretion. It differs some- self, fraternal and universal justice, we on not yet 
what from prudence in this respect ; prudence is the | attained to the most inferior stages of wisdom ; and 
exercise of sound judgment in avoiding evils ; wis- II care not what our knowledge may be in variety, 
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extent and depth, we are scarcely fit to be intrusted! alas! only a few nations have any extensive and 
with the moulding and shaping of mind; for how well-regulated system of instruction for the mental 
can the stream be expected to rise higher than the) elevation of the great mass of the rising generation, 
fountain whence its flows, or how can we teach, in-| to whom the affairs of our world must soon be con- 
culcate and enforce, what we do not practice?—/fided This great defect is very deeply to be de- 
Shall not our every day conduct and our habits tell, plored. Jgnorance and true liberty are incompat- 
for better or for worse, on those whose best inter-| ible. The most despotic and arbitrary governments 
ests are committed to our care? Wisdom then, is! carefully avoid everything that would be likely to 
the goal to which we should ever tend; the great) spread intelligence amongst the masses of the peo- 
ideal which we should ever ardently labor to realize; | ple, whether by means of the free press or the eom- 
the great object which we should always faithfully | mon school ;—well knowing that ignorance is their 
seek ; all our knowledge should be rendered sub- | best friend, and that education is their greatest and 
servient to its uses, and we should endeavor to rise; most deadly foe ; that it opens man’s eyes to see 
above the sphere of mere facts till we find ourselves | what his social and political position ought to be; 
under the complete guidance of the highest andj that it untrammels the human mind, gives it a closer 


holiest principles. 

The objects then, of education are four-fold, and 
it would be well for us to keep these objects always | 
steadily in view. It is the work of the teacher, Ist} 
to banish ignorance and its ever-attending error and} 
misery ; 2nd, to enlighten the mind with every kind | 
of knowledge; 3d, to expand the powers of mind) 
and body in harmony with man, nature, and the} 
laws of God; and 4th, to bring the mind itself into 


| affinity for its native heaven, and takes off, forever 


and most effectually, the schackels of mental and 
moral servitude, and that by freeing the mind, it 
forces physical and mental slavery and abject ser- 
vility, to take their everlasting flight. The owl, 
retiring and gloomy as he is, never hated the sun’s 
sharpest glare worse than the despot hates all free 
institutions. Why do the free States of America 
advocate the extension of education, and the slave 


a sacred affinity with that wisdom which allies man,| States resist its introduction, even in the most ele- 
not only to the purer and higher intelligences in| mentary form, amongst the body of the people ?— 
the regions of bliss, but also to the loving father of| Why does every despetism try to check the progress 


all, | 
To the present day, the mission of education has 
been grievously misunderstood, or only dimly fore-| 
shadowed ; and hence very little has been accom-| 
plished intellectually, and much less morally, i 
any country; and what I have just said in regard} 
to the objects of education, may be therefore looked 
upon as a fancysketch, and not as anything having 
a basis in truth. But, it seems to me, that we are| 
already moving rapidly towards a realization of a| 
true educational state; and that many know that} 
education is destined to take a higher stand and) 
command a wider range of influence, than it has 
ever attempted to do since the world began. We, 
may search history, in vain, fora record of the com- 
mon or public schools of ages of ignorance and 
darkness ;—nothing of the kind can be found.—| 
Their genial, refining and elevating influences were | 
neither felt nor thought of; to a later and better 
age belongs the glory of their introduction. At} 
the present day, in some of the most highly civi-| 
lized and enlightened countries, they are doing) 








of free thought, and every liberal, generous and 
enlightened government like our own, make un- 
ceasing efforts to spread the blessings of knowledge 
through every square mile of territory in which 
they can find a dozen inhabitants? Give us free 
schools and liberal education diffused abundantly 
amongst the masses, and equally accessible both to 
high and low, rich and poor,—and /reedom’s banner 
shall ere long float gracefully and majestically in 
every breeze, telling man of the nobler possibilities 
inherent in his nature, of higher joys and purer and 
more uasullied delights, beyond the vision of short- 
sighted and selfish ignorance. 

Educate the Russian serf, and the arbitrary power 
of the Czar would be inevitably swept away like 
chaff before the wind, and a power freer, nobler, and 
better would soon take its place, and cause the 
mighty Russian Empire to stand in the foremost rank 
of the world’s great benefactors. Kducate the wan- 
dering Arab and the rough Seythian, and they shall 
soon know the advantages of a true civilization in 
whose train follow the greatest and most permanent 





much for the elevation of our race from ignorance| blessings. Educate the negroes at the south, and 
to knowledge ; but what they are yet destined to|in spite of their present inferiority and dark skin, 
accomplish, the most capacious mind has no power/ they are no longer bondsmen; you have broken the 
to comprehend, the most intuitive and imaginative} cruel and merciless spell, by which they have been 
poet to idealize, or the most gifted and holy seer,| too long bound ; no power on earth shalfagain dare 
in his wrapt and exalted visions of man and his;to enslave them; joy and hope would permeate 
destiny, to see or reveal. | their entire being, and suddenly would flash upon 
Glancing at the various countries of the globe,| their minds with resistless conviction, the fact that 
we find man in every style of development, from| they have the capacity for self-government. Edu- 
the most degraded state of cannibalism, from blank | cate the whole race, and you expand man’s mental 
idiocy, and from the savage barbarism of the Hot-| vision from a small point toa measureless circle; 
tentot or Bushman, up to sucha state of active, re-| you show him his true destiny, and make him feel, 
fined and available intelligence, as we find amongst| through every fibre of his being, the stamp of an in- 
the inhabitants of Europe and America ;—and from | ternal divinity,—till false and oppressive systems of 
Feticism, or the worship and adoration of reptiles| government, false relations of man to man, and of 
and beasts, to the practical application of the most| nation to nation, false ideas of time and eternity, 
expanding and elevating principles of true and| and false Theology with all its fearful consequences, 
genuine religion. And if we ascend through and| would be forced to chant in mournful strains their 
critically examine the different parts of the series, | dying requiem. ; 
we shall find, without a single exception, that de-| Happily located as we arein this western world, 
graded and barbarous nations have no system of | away from the agitations, strifes, wars and political 
general education, and that those which have the| convulsions of Europe, with progress as our watch- 
best schools stand in the first and most prominent| word and motto, and animated with a laudable am- 
rank, and form the van-guard of civilization. But! bition of becoming either an integral part of the 
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great British Empire, or, in connection with the|ed such mem as Homer, Socrates, Horace, Virgil, 
other British Provinces of North America, a sepa-|La Place, Le Verrier, Shakspeare and Newton— 
rate and independent nationality, it becomes us to|men who have had a world-wide influence, directed 





consider what are our resources and on what we can 
depend for safety in the hour of danger, except 
standing armies and costly navies, in which all 
other nations have ever placed the greatest confi- 
dence. All human history proves that both may 
signally fail in the hour of a nation’s greatest need ; 
but industry, intelligence, and virtue never fail.— 
Persia was once a mighty empire; she had acquired 
immense riches and boundless territories, and her 
satraps ruled over scores of millions of obedient 
subjects; under Xerxes she marched forth in all her 
pride; her monarch lead the greatest army the 
world ever saw, and in his might he tried to subju 
gate two small cities of Greece, which could not 
bring into the field more thousands than he could 
millions; but illustrious Athens and unyeilding Spar- 
ta hurled the haughty invader indignantly back to 
the land whence he came, and at ‘Thermopylae, 
Marathon, Salamis, Plateea and Mycale, a mere 


handful of Greece's liberty-loving sous broke down | 


and scattered this mighty host, and reduced an im- 
mense fleet to nothing; thus showing the world that 
ignorance only signally fails in the attempt to sub- 
jugate and enslave intelligence. The Greeks, for 
ages and until false habits and enfeebling customs 
destroyed their manhood and self-reliance, nobly 
stood at the head of the nations, and under Miltia- 
des, Themistocles, Pericles, Epaminondas and Alex- 
ander, they acquired undying fame, as men of brave 
and indomitable will. But even comparatively in- 
telligent Greece, flushed with success and placing 
too much confidence in her noble armies and gallant 
navies, fell a prey to her enemies, and now she re- 
mains a mere skeleton of what she was in her palmy 
days. From the unfortunate expedition against Sy- 
racuse, Athens may date her downfall; but if her 
people had had sufficient intelligence to have sec- 
onded the designs of the patriotic and eloquent De. 
mosthenes, the mighty energies of the conquering 
Philip would have been of no avail against the 
noblest city of Greece. Ata later day, all Hellas 
turned pale and her armies shrunk back when they 
were faced by the Roman legions. The Romans 
themselves, under Scipio, Caesar, Pompey and other 
generals, carried their arts and their arms into every 
region of the known world, conquering not merely 
etty tribes, but absorbing powerful nations. Now 
toman arms no longer brivg terror and dismay to 
even the weakest and poorest Principality, and 
other people regulate their internal policy and di 
rect their foreign affairs. 

France has long held a proud position amongst 
the great nations of the earth, and her Napoleon 
will never be forgotten, as long as history forms a 
subject of thought, study, and investigation. But 
France would occupy a far nobler and prouder posi- 
tion, if she would only educate her sous and daugh- 
ters; and if the present emperor would only pay as 
much attention to the introduction of a system of 
general education for France, as he now bestows 
upon his immense army, he would immortalize his 
name and embalm his memory as the dearest and 
most adored in all French history. Britain has for 
centuries been mistress of the sea, and on many a 
hard-fought field, ber gallant armies have never 
flinched, and Drake, Nelson, and Wellington have 
covered her with military glory. But the deepest 
reverence of posterity shall be paid to Greece, 
Rome, France, and Britain, not for their military 
powers, but because they have produced and foster. 


human thought into purer and nobler channels, and 
inspired to deeds of more undying fame, than could 
ever be earned on the bloody battle field—red with 
|human gore, and disfigared by the shapeless corpses 
of once brave and noble men. Let a nobler ambi- 
tion actuate us as a nation in the great contest of 
life; let us labor to adopt and apply the principles 
of peace, intelligence, and morality; and should 
ever our rights be invaded, we will then find that 
|we possess a power and a vitality which will readily 
repel every aggression, and cause us to set before 
the world an example worthy of us as a people, and 
which will consecrate our memory, as long as virtue 
and intelligence are loved and admired throughout 
the earth. While others spend millions annually 
upon aggressive and defensive wars, while fleets and 
armies engage their attention, receive their sympa- 
thies, and absorb their means, Jet us spend our mil- 
lions upon our Common, Grammar, and Normal 
Schools, upon our Seminaries, Colleges, and Uni- 
versities—those glorious bulwarks of our land; and 
thus shall we work out practically a higher problem 
than any natiou has yet attempted to solve, and set 
before the world a noble example of the effects of 
the principles of peace, so long and so ably advocat- 
led by the illustrious Burritt. 

As teachers we have a mighty influence for good 
or for bad—probably the greatest of any class of 
men and women in existence. We can mould, shape 
and create public sentiment—that all powerful in- 
strument in the government of a free people. Let 
us be sure that we wield our mighty power on the 
side of truth and progress. Let us make our schools 
attractive and highly instructive, let us awaken in 
the young minds under our care, a love of intellect- 
ual and moral improvement,—a desire for true na- 
tional greatness, and a strong attachment to the 
dearest interests of our beloved country; and in a 
single generation, yes, even before we pass away to 
our higher reward, a halo of glory will surround our 
land and she shal! be placed on the highest pinna- 
cle of true fame. Even already the tide of duca- 
tional prosperity and intellectual progress in Can- 
ada, sets onward with rapid velocity. Our Com- 
mon School Law is one of the best and most liberal 
in the world, and if it does not accomplish its full 
design, it is only because we as teachers do not ac- 
complish all we might according to its spirit and 
import, and because we are not as thoroughly qual- 
ified as we should be, to carry out its generous pro- 
visions, and give hopes of still farther improve- 
ments. If we wish the standard of education raised, 
and still further liberalized, we can have it done, by 
first improving ourselves individually, and secondly 
by diffusing our knowledge and educational experi- 
ence with a liberal hand. This very Convention, 
displaying so much talent and ability, fills us with 
higher hopes for Canada. It is the nucleus of a 
great movement which shall not stop here, but shall 
spread over the whole Proviuce, benefit to an in- 
credible degree our Teachers, and add to the effici- 
eucy of our schools. Let excellence, thoroughness, 
liberality and advancement be our common motto; 
let us live not for ourselves, but for the improve- 
ment of our country, and for the lasting good of 
our race ; and ere long in the words of the immortal 
| Curran, we shall behold this free, happy and glori- 
ous land “ winging her eagle flight, amidst the blaze 





jof every Science, with an eye that never winks and 


a wing that never tires.” 
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